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N his speech to both Houses of Congress Mr Cordell 
Hull declared to the applauding Congressmen that 
by the procedure of co-operation with other. nations 
likewise intent upon security, we can and will remain 
mastérs of our own fate. 
This occasion, coming very soon after the passage through 
both Houses of resolutions in support of international 
collaboration, undoubtedly marks a milestone along the 
road away from “ the policies of detachment and aloof- 
ness” which Mr Cordell Hull condemned. But it is 
easier to see it as a step away from isolationism than as 
a step towards something else. There is a growing 
momentum of good will in America behind the idea of 
international co-operation. There are fewer signs of a 


growing wndentiniing of what international co-opera- 


tion must entail. 

In Mr Hull’s epench, for example, there were many 
traces of that misleading variant of the collective security 
principle that brought the League of Nations to disaster 
—the belief that, since all nations are sovereign and share 
equally in an international organisation, none of them 
need bear any special responsibility. If this general 
system—call it League or Council or Organisation—in 
which all nations, great and small, stand on a footing of 
Parity, is set up, then, Mr Hull argues, 
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there will no longer be need for spheres of influence, 
for alliances, ‘for balance of power or any other of the 
special arrangements through which, in the . unhappy 
past, the nations strove to safeguard their security. ... 


Here, surely, the American people—and the world—are 
being offered the League of 1919 all over again, with all 
its old idealism, certainly, but all its weakness and futility 
as well. Equal and sovereign states do not operate in a 
vacuum. They are big or small. They have a war poten- 
tial or not. Their economic and social life is twisted in 
a thousand strands with their neighbours. Aggression is 
not a chance collision of self-sufficient atoms revolving 
in the free air of an international security system. It 
is the cumulative effect of a series of frictions and hurts 
and shocks. To be checked effectively, it has to be met 
at the level of causes, not effects. This, by definition, an 
international security system cannot do because it takes 
cognisance of a crisis only when it is past praying for, and 
then—if past experience is anything to go by—only does 
so effectively if “the peace-loving Powers” have made 
very specific and definite arrangements—alliances, in 
short—beforehand. Britain and Czechoslovakia were both 
members of the League in 1938, Russia was a member 
in 1939. In both cases, pacts or the lack of pacts and not 
the Covenant determined their policy. Mr Cordell Hull’s 
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doctrine does not prevent alliances. It merely secures 
that only the ill-disposed members of the League are 
united. 

It is true that there is another great fallacy, which is 
at the opposite pole from Mr Cordell Hull’s, and which 
he may have had in mind in composing his speech. This 
is the Big Three doctrine, which does, indeed, avoid the 
error of making the international system a perfect but 
impotent association of sovereign and equal states. It 
recognises that under modern industrial’ conditions only 
Great Powers can wage war effectively and that, as a 
result, there can be no genuine system of international 
security unless it is underwritten by Great Britain, the 
TJnited States and Soviet Russia. It, therefore, argues that 
any future international system must grow up round the 
“ nuclear alliance”.—to use Mr Lippmann’s phrase—of 
the three Great Powers. The danger in this type of think- 
ing, perfectly sound as far as it goes, is that, like the 
_ myth of the universal League, .it tends to mistake the 
real nature of international society. A concert of Great 
Powers, like a loose association of all the Powers, does not 
operate in a vacuum. The near-Great Powers and the 
smaller Powers also have policies, interests and activities 
which make up the content of international life and which 
they will not submit to the arbitrary control of an 
entente of the great. Yet it is these policies and interests 
that make for war or for peace. Unless the manner of 
associating the smaller states with the nuclear alliance is 
worked out far more clearly and unequivocally than has 
yet been the case, the Great’ Powers will be able to act 
only in extreme instances, and then in a way which wili 
make their intervention most undesirable and most feared 
—by force. 

This is a problem that human society has successfuily 
solved on the domestic plane. Within every State, the 
power to use force is concentrated within a few hands. 
Most matters, however, are settled not by force but 
by law and agreement, in both of which all men, strong 
and weak, are equal. This is the analogy that needs to be 
followed in the international sphere. The Great Powers 
alone can wield force ; they should recognise their respon- 
sibility and be ready, when force is required, to use it 
in unison. But the overwhelming mass of international 
relations will, we must hope, be settled without force or 
the threat of force, and in settling them all nations 
must be regarded as equal in status. In using their force, 
the Great Powers should be the executive arm of the 
international commonwealth. 

_ This is the solution, stated in generalities. But the 
time has gone past for arguing in generalities and for 
building anonymous structures. The task now is to 
concentrate far more on the content of international 
society and to bring the framework of world order into 
relation with the kind of problems and disputes and 
maladjustments that will wreck world order unless it is 
properly conceived. Both fallacies have their elements 
of truth which are complementary—the perfect League 
does point to the sovereign interests of other nations, the 
nuclear alliance to the unique military power of the 
Great States. Both lack content. The remedy lies in an 
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uncompromising resolve on the part of the statesmen of 
the United Nations to abandon generalities from this day 
forth. There have been quite enough for the .general 
perspectives and broad horizons to be reasonably clear. It 
is the hinterland, the rough roads leading to those broad 
horizons, that now need to be mapped. The principles 
can be made clear only by being-applied. There are all 
the questions. of concrete economic and social co-oper- 
ation, which, starting from the work already accomplished 
during the war, can be expanded into a network of inter- 
mediate international institutions. The food conference 
at Hot Springs began the work along these lines. The 
delegates at Atlantic City have the opportunity of using 
UNRRA for the same purpose. Such wartime institutions 
as the Middle East Supply Centre point in the same 
direction, towards the organising of international life in 
as many purposive and co-operative organs of association 
as can - sigoved, both regionally and internationally. 

The other urgent need is the consideration of the 
concrete political issues which are likely to trouble the 
peace before it is fairly established. These are the first 
test of the nuclear alliance. They will show how the 
Great Powers mean to use their overwhelming strength, 
whether in co-operation with their smaller neighbours or 
in total disregard of their rights or wishes. If the problems 
are tackled co-operatively, then the nuclear alliance will 
already be on the way towards establishing a genuine 
international system in which the power of the great 
states is used in the only tolerable way—as a purely 
executive power exercised on behalf of all the states 
concerned. If the problems are settled unilaterally, then 
the nuclear alliance will start its career as a menace to 
the interests of the smaller states. It may then just pos- 
sibly remain an alliance. It will never be the nucleus of a 
wider system. 

None of this—neither the building of functional 
economic and social international institutions nor the con- 
sideration of concrete political issues—can be accom- 
plished unless the Great Powers get down to the facts. 
Mr Cordell Hull rather dismissed them. He said 


Much less could we anticipate the problems that are 
bound to arise from day to day and from year to year. 
There are other problems—for example, the questions 
relating to boundaries—which must, by" their very 
nature, be left in abeyance until the termination of 
hostilities. 


Unfortunately, this is not so. What is done while 
hostilities are terminating, in Italy, in the Balkans, in 


Poland, in Germany, will determine the shape of the’ 


peace. The problems—political and economic—of the 
settlement in Europe cannot be left for vague agreement 
in an unspecified future. Either the new system of inter- 
national co-operation can come to agreed solutions or 
there will be no international co-operation. 

The .Moscow Conference was happily not the last 
word. At their meeting, the heads of state will perhaps 
turn from the general to the concrete and particular. It 
is the only foundation upon which a functioning system 
of world order can be built. 


Ministries and Ministers 


F the will is there and.the chance is taken, the new 
session ef Parliament can begin the most important 
period in law-making and administration since the great 
Indian summer of Liberalism before 1914. Do the men 
and the machinery exist, in Westminster and Whitehall, 
if the Government does at last produce the necessary 
measures, to start an era of national refreshment and 
reform? It is the time for Government and Parliament 
alike to look over their equipment, to discard old worn- 
out gear and indent for new. 
Waging the war has compelled changes in the methods, 
agencies and personnel of government. New Ministries 


have been set up; new means of Cabinet control and 
consultation have been developed; new kinds of civil 
servant have been recruited. The administrative require- 


ments of peace will not be less. It is important to answer 


three questions, at least in general terms. What reform 
of Ministries will the peace effort make necessary? What 
should be the constitution and duties of a Peace Cabinet? 
Can reconstruction be carried out by the pre-war Civil 
Service? . 
A word of warning was said here last week against 
the delusion that new Ministries automatically secure 
new solutions to old problems. But this does not mean. 
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of course, that there will not be a need for a certain 
sorting out of functions when the war is over, for the 
disappearance of some departments and the sub-division 
of others. Some of the wartime Ministries will be as 
apt for peace as for war; it will obviously be wise to 
keep the Ministry of Food, for instance, as the instru- 
ment of a national nutrition policy. Other Ministries 
will not be needed, at least in their present form. The 
home functions of the Ministry of Information, to take 
a clear example, will cease when the war stops, though 
some of its overseas work should be continued by other 
agencies. Most important of all, peacetime tasks will 
require peacetime Ministries not yet devised. In most 
cases the nucleus can be provided by existing depart- 
ments. The Ministry of Supply, for instance, is in fact 
two Ministries, a Ministry of Army Supplies and a 
Ministry of Raw Materials ; the former should be merged 
with the Ministry of Aircraft Production and the supply 
department of the Admiralty in a single Ministry of 
Defence Supplies ; the latter, if the Government’s func- 
tions in the field. of production are to be properly per- 
formed, should be merged with the industrial branches 
of the Board of Trade and, possibly, with some sections 
of the Ministry of Production (which as a separate 
department should disappear) in a Ministry of Industry. 
This would leave the Board of Trade to specialise in 
international problems. 

These are obvious cases of the regrouping necessary 
for peace work. Another is overdue. The Ministry of 
Health is not, in fact, a Ministry of Health. It is the old 
Local Government Board with its title changed (at the 
end of the last war) and various duties added, simply 
because town planning, housing and public health 
were locally administered. Its planning powers have 
already been transferred to the new Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning; its housing powers should 
pass to the Ministry of Works and Building; and 
the Ministry would then be left divided into two separate 
sections, the Local Government Department and the 
Health Department. — 


In strict logic, no doubt, a case could be made out 


for constituting each of these disparate sections as a 
separate Ministry, with the Ministry of Social Security 
to complete’ the trio. But it is precisely this sort of dis- 
memberment of functioning organisms, proposed in the 
name of logical neatness, that raises doubts in the minds 
of those who have practical experience of administration. 
In the implementation of a real programme of “ food, 
work and homes ” the need for clearly defined Ministries 
of Food, Industry, Trade, Housing and Health is, of 
course, unquestionable ; reform can hardly go less far. 
But there are also dangers in the multiplication of depart- 
ments. Most of the difficulties of modern administration 
arise out of the time-wasting necessities of “ co-ordina- 
tion ”—that is, of keeping all who are concerned in a 
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matter in touch with each other—and the expenditure 
of effort varies as the square of the number of units 
to be co-ordinated. Moreover, there is the question of 
personnel. It is certain that, say, a new Ministry of Local 
Government would be junior in both importance and 
influence to the present entrenched Ministry of Health. 
It is not entirely because of vested interest that the 
political and permanent heads of Ministries are dis- 
inclined to preside over the liquidation of their depart- 
ments ; there is a real shortage of able and influential 
men, either to be Ministers or, more important, to be 
Permanent Secretaries. The multiplication of Ministries 
means the multiplication of Ministers; the Cabinet 
threatens to become a rabble. 

It is at this point that the first and second questions— 
what kind of Ministries and what kind of Cabinet?— 
overlap. The advantages of relatively small, compact 
departments with distinct and specialised duties, subject 
to the condition that the Balkanisation of government 
is not carried so far as to break down administration 
into tiny powerless parishes under a crowd of little 
clerks, are as evident as the disadvantages of huge, com- 
pendious Ministries, which engross all manner of func- 
tions. But ‘the country cannot be governed nor the 
highest policy be made by a Cabinet the size of three 
football teams. Moreover, departments cannot operate 
in isolation ; their work touches in many places and 
affects the same people ; and they fall into groups dealing 
with kindred questions, at home-and abroad, in industry, 
trade, defence or social affairs. It is necessary to specialise, 
but it is impossible to divide and rule. 

In wartime this double problem has been solved em- 
pirically. First, high policy and administration are kept 
apart by the device of two Cabinets: the inner War 
Cabinet of front-rank politicians, some without depart- 
mental duties ; and the outer Cabinet, members of which 
enjoy “Cabinet rank” and are responsible for their 
departments to Parliament, but which as a body never 
meets. Secondly, policy concerning groups of depart- 
ments is considered either in Cabinet committees or by 
specially appointed Ministers. 

The Peace Cabinet will have to make use, more 
deliberately and more comprehensively, of these 
established expedients: the small inner Cabinet ; stand- 
ing Cabinet committees for questions common to several 
departments ; ad hoc Cabinet committees for particular 
interdepartmental projects; and “group” Ministers, 
like Lord Woolton, Mr Lyttelton and Mr Churchill, 
to inspire and stimulate the policies and action of groups 
of departments. It would be quite wrong, however, to 
make this framework too set and formal. Whether there 
should be a “group” Minister of Reconstruction, 
Production or Defence depends upon whether there is a 
statesman available to do thé job. What should not 
happen, on any account, is the creation of over-grown 
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super-Ministries: or the: blurring of. the responsibility of 
Ministers to . Parliament. 

The problem of Ministerial responsibility is perhaps 
hardest .of all. to solve—on paper. For every adminis- 
trative act. there. must be an individual Minister to 
answer, with the proviso that, in the last resort, the 
Cabinet as a body is responsible for all policy to the 
Commons which supports it and can vote it down. The 
dilemma is this:. if departmental Ministers retain their 
responsibility to Parliament, the War Gabinet member 
responsible for a “group” can have only a shadowy 
authority over it; but if departmental Ministers become 
Under-Secretaries and responsibility is concentrated in 
the War Cabinet member, everything of importance will 
have to pass through the bottleneck of his attention. The 
wartime experiments have not resolved this dilemma. It 
has come nearest solution in defence matters, where the 
convention has been generally accepted that it is, say, the 
Secretary of State for War who must answer for the 
shortcomings of the Army, but the Minister of Defence 
for the strategy of the war as a whole. But the system 
works in this case only because the “ group ” Minister is 
also the Prime Minister and a towering personality. It has 
not worked well in other fields—in production, for 
example, or in the interrelation of food and agriculture. 
This is.a difficult dilemma to escape from. But to conclude, 
as some fainthearts do, that because it is difficult, nothing 
can be done about it would be defeatism. The problem 
must be solved if British administration is not to bog 
down. Possibly the solution is to be found on the lines of 
developing, within the general framework of the collective 
responsibility of the whole Cabinet, a sort of minor col- 
lective responsibility within a number of sub-Cabinets or 
Standing Committees of the Cabinet. The Economic 
Committee would be the place where economic policy was 
thrashed out, with appeals to the full Cabinet being taken 
only in exceptional cases ; and the policy once decided it 
would be the collective responsibility, vis 4 vis their col- 
leagues as well as Parliament, of all the economic Ministers. 

These are not questions to be answered by written 
rule. That is not the way of the British Constitution. It 
is not possible, for instance, by any nicety of definition 
to draw a plain line between the making of policy and 
its administration, with Ministerial responsibility appor- 
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tioned accordingly, as PEP in its latest. proposals for 
improving the machinery of government* seems_ to 
suggest. Nevertheless, PEP’s point is most important: 
efficient government is not possible unless fboth the 
opportunity and the personnel are provided for working 
out policy in advance, in the departments, between .the 
departments and at Cabinet level. PEP proposes that the 
chief administrators in every Ministry should form the 
Minister’s policy-forming committee, with an expert 
planning group to collect, supply and interpret all the 
data needed for looking forward, and that there should 
be the same kind of organisation and staffing between 
the departments and attached to the Cabinet, as indeed 
there already is in wartime, to a very large extent. This is 
of course sensible and sound. It raises the third question— 
what kind of civil servant?—which The Economist has 
consistently emphasised as perhaps most important of all. 
In PEP’s words 


The problem here discussed is not, and should never be 
regarded as, purely a question of organisation—of formal 
structures and relationships. Behind the organisation lie 
the intangibles—the spirit and attitudes, the abilities and 
equipment, of the men who constitute the organisation. 


The recruitment, in peace as in war, of new kinds of 
civil servants, trained and experienced in industrial, com- 
mercial, financial, scientific and educational activities, is 
not called for because the state intends, or ought to 
intend, to dominate industry, commerce, finance, science 
or education; nor because the old-style civil servant, 
trained and experienced in Whitehall, has failed. It is 
needed, in the conditions of modern life and government, 
so that the State may do properly whatever Parliament 
and the people may require it to do; and, except in 
individual cases, the present very intelligent and talented 
permanent civil servants have been brought up too 
narrowly to discharge expertly and with understanding 
the many new duties of control and oversight which have 
already been forced, by events not doctrine, upon the 
modern state. The right men afte even more needed 
than the right machinery to translate reforms into fact. 


* Planning. No. 214. A Civil General Staff. PEP, 16, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. P 


| UNRRA 


HE Conference that is proceeding at Atlantic City 

has not been well reported, and it is not easy to form 
an exact :idea of what has been decided. The Soviet 
delegation at one point proposed the exclusion of the 
press ; and there is a great deal to be said, in a com- 
plicated and technical matter like this, for.the Hot Springs 
procedure. of permitting no publicity until a full report 
could be made. The meeting is not, strictly, a Con- 
ference; it is the first session of the Council of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, which was set up by formal agreement signed at 
Washington earlier in the month. The Council is a large 
body ; it has a Standing Committee, in which the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the USSR and China are 
represented, and a number of other Committees, of which 
the most important, the Supplies Committee, is presided 
over by a Canadian. Mr Herbert H. Lehman, President 
Roosevelt’s successor as Governor of New York, is the 
executive head of UNRRA. 

The first and most important question of procedure 
to be decided was the means by which UNRRA could 
procure its supplies. At present the free world’s supplies 
of food, raw materials and manufactured goods are 
centrally controlled by the Combined Food Board, the 
Combined Raw Materials Board and the Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board, sitting in Washington. 
The United States and the United Kingdom are mem- 
bers of all three, Canada of the first and third. Some 
objection was taken to bodies of such restricted mem- 


bership being placed in such a commanding position. 
But the advantages of maintaining centralised control 
through a period of scarcity are too obvious to require 
any exposition, and it would clearly be wrong to permit 
UNRRA—and even more clearly wrong to permit indi- 
vidual countries—to build up stocks, to be held in reserve 
against an eventuality that may still be distant. As for 
the restricted membership of the Combined Boards, this 
was decided upon for severely practical reasons, not in 
any exclusive spirit. On the same plane of severe practi- 
cality, it is obvious that UNRRA will be a success in 
precise ratio to the extent that it enjoys the good will 
of the American and British Governments. It appears 
to have been decided to work through the Combined 
Boards, and that is certainly the course that common- 
sense and ease of administration would dictate. The 
report that UNRRA was to have its own fleet of ships 
appears to have been a complete canard. Anything of 
the sort would obviously be lunacy. Neither supplies nor 
transport are going to be so plentiful that any watertight 
compartments can be permitted. Relief will have to be 
begun while fighting is continuing, and the claims of both 
can be adjusted only if the resources are pooled. 

A more serious divergence of view appears to have 
arisen between those countries (e.g., France and Holland) 
which are well provided with gold and foreign balances 
and those others (e.g. Greece, Jugoslavia and Poland) 
which have no external assets. Should the “ Haves” 
be permitted to make their own approaches to the Com- 
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bined Boards and secure their own supplies, or should 
they be required to put their claims through UNRRA ? 
The danger in permitting individual action is that it 
might result in inequitable treatment, supplies being 
allocated in proportion to means, not needs. On the 
other hand, few derogations from national sovereignty 
could be more galling than restrictions on a government’s 
right to do the best it can for its people, and the French 
and Dutch would be justified in asking whether the su 
plies of consumers’ goods for the American and British 
peoples are to pass through the UNRRA bottleneck. A 
satisfactory compromise appears to have been reached. 
The “Haves” are to be entitled to approach the Com- 
bined Boards direct ; but UNRRA is to have the right 
of veto if this results in an inequitable apportionment of 
supplies. , 

A further problem involving delicate matters of pride 
and status was that of the mechanism of distribution to 
be adopted in each country. In the first phase of military 
re-occupation, the distribution of relief, like everything 
else, will necessarily be under military control ; the con- 
troversy relates to the succeeding phase. Two opposite 
dangers need to be avoided. On the one hand, it would 
clearly be wasteful, and unnecessarily wounding to 
national dignities, for UNRRA to set up its own distri- 
buting machinery in countries where there is a legitimate 
government in full control. On the other hand, in 
countries where there is reasonable doubt which of 
several contending factions is, or should be, the legiti- 
mate government, to have UNRRA bounty to distribute 
might put an unfair disadvantage in the hands of one 
party. The original proposal appears to have leaned too 
strongly to the legalistic side, and the French and Jugo- 
slavs protested against it. Here, again, a satisfactory com- 
promise has been reached, by which the full formalities of 
de jure recognition will not have to be awaited before a 
government can secure supplies to distribute. It would, 
however, probably be too much to hope that there -will 
be no accusations that UNRRA is playing politics with 
the people’s food. 

An ingenious device has been adopted for fixing the 
financial contributions to be made by different countries 
towards the costs of relief. It has been proposed 
that each of the “donor ” countries should contribute 
a sum roughly equal to one per cent of its national 
- Income. The American contribution would be $1,500 

million, that of the United Kingdom $320 million and 
of Canada $90 million. Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa would contribute $32, $8 and $12 million 
respectively. For poorer countries there is to be some 
reduction in the scale. Thus, India’s $35 million and 
the $495 million to be found by Egypt and the Latin- 
American countries together represent less than one 
per cent of these countries’ national incomes, while it 
1s apparently expected that Russia and China will make 
no contribution at all. This is an interesting illustration 
of the way in which the national income, so recently an 
obscure academic plaything, is becoming an instrument 
of statesmanship. It is to be presumed that these 
sums will, in the main, be spent in the countries pro- 
viding them. Thus the United Kingdom’s £80 million 
will pay for the supplies coming from this country and 
the colonies. To have to provide more than a small part 
of that sum in foreign exchange would be a different 
matter, which would call for a reconsideration of the 
formula. The administrative costs of UNRRA are to be 
shared by a different formula. 

These questions of method and procedure are neces- 
sary preliminaries and it is useful to have them settled. 
But they should not be allowed to obscure the funda- 
mental problem of relief, which is that of matching 
supplies to requirements. On the side of requirements, 
a great deal of useful work has been done. The Allied 
Post-War requirements Bureau reported in the summer, 
giving detailed figures of the requirements for eight 
European countries under nineteen separate heads. These 
totals were doubtless realistic when related to the needs 
of these countries ; but that they were less realistic when 
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related to the possibilities of supply can be sufficiently 
demonstrated by the fact that they called for total imports 
at the rate of nearly 47 million tons per annum by sea 
and 45 million tons by other means. Since then, there 
is reason to believe that progress has been made in estab- 
lishing a list of requirements on the bare minimum basis, 
which is, unfortunately, all that is likely to be possible. 

It is, however, a serious question whether even this 
bare minimum of supplies will be forthcoming, When 
the whole problem first began to be discussed some two 
years ago, it was possible to assume that there would 
be large supplies of many, if not all, of the commodities 
that would be needed. The first title that Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross bore after he left his full-time post at the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare contained the word 
“ Surpluses,” and there has been-a certain survival of 
ideas from this now remote period, if not in the official 
debates, then certainly in the public discussions of the 
question of relief. The truth is that there is now very 
little of anything. With a very few exceptions, there are 
no large stocks of food or raw materials waiting for ships 
to lift them. Wool may be a partial exception among the 
raw materials, though it is of Ettle value without the 
ability to transform it into cloth. Wheat has hitherto been 
an exception among the foodstuffs, but it is questionable 
how much of the stocks will be left when the war ends. 
Manufactured consumers’ goods (clothing in particular) 
are by now in short supply everywhere, and the prospect 
of increasing supplies depends more upon the release of 
labour and capacity from making munitions than upon 
either raw materials or shipping. Fuel is also in universal 
short supply. 

The largest uncertainty in assessing probable supplies 
relates to the policies to be pursued in the United States. 
American supplies are vital, since the United States is 
the only large country where the average citizen still has 
a substantial margin of consumption above the bare 
necessities. The question is whether any part of. that 
margin is likely to be put at the disposal of relief. If it 
seemed probable that American consumption of food, 
for example, would be reduced to, and held at, the level 
of, say, 1938, there would be a substantial supply avail- 
able for UNRRA. It is a question that only the American 
people and Government can answer, but the present 
probability is that the answer will be in the negative. 
Next year is an election year; the Democratic party is 
convinced that its setbacks in 1942 and 1943 were. due 
to irritation over rationing and restriction more than to 
any other single factor ; and the Administration is now 
in full retreat on this front. American good will is plenti- 
fully mortgaged for relief ; dollars will be forthcoming ; 
but whether food or clothes will be available in substan- 
tial quantities is much more doubtful. Indeed, there is 
some risk lest the pressures of politics will lead the 
American Government to find supplies for relief at the 
expense of other countries which, while far from starving, 
are less plentifully supplied than America itself. 

This sheds a particularly humorous light on the con- 
tention of the Nazi propaganda that UNRRA ‘is a plot 
“to flood the liberated countries with American and 
also with British goods, thus preventing these countries 
from bringing their own industry and agriculture into 
alignment with peacetime conditions.” The truth is the 
opposite, and the danger is lest the suffering countries 
of Europe are being misled into exaggerated expectations 
of what can be provided. The second R in UNRRA’s 
title stands for Rehabilitation, and it would be the path 
of wisdom to lay by far the greater weight of: emphasis 
upon this aspect of its work rather than on Relief. It . 


is a hard truth, but a truth none the less, that Relief 


will have to be restricted to the bare minimum necessa 
to keep Europe alive, and that the best hope for a quic 
return to comfort and prosperity lies in the speed with 
which the normal processes of industry and agriculture 
can be restored. Self-help must necessarily be the 


liberated countries’ chief resource, and they should look 
to UNRRA for assistance and counsel in this task rather 
than for the means of making it unnecessary. 





Rehousing 


HILE planners are working on blue-prints for the 

Y betterment of Greater London, and the Govern- 

ment is still debating appropriate legislation “to control 
and direct the use of the land of Great Britain”, the 
London County Council, whose plan for the redevelop- 
ment of the inner London area has aroused much praise 
and controversy, has taken the first practical step in its 
own local programme. Compulsory powers are being 
sought to:acquire 910 acres of land at Oxhey, in Hert- 
fordshire. ‘The spur is necessity. Whatever may be 
thought of the site selected, there can be no question 
that the LCC has to find sites somewhere outside the 
County to house its overflowing population decently. On 
any basis, the replanning of London County will leave 
a surplus to be housed elsewhere. Equally, although it 
is a pity that the Council should have to act before the 
framework of a national plan, or even of a general plan 
’ for Greater London, has been completed, longer delay 
in discharging their rehousing duties is not possible. 
With the coming of peace, the LCC will be faced with 
an acute housing shortage, against which they must be 
armed in advance. The Oxhey proposal may look 
like an isolated action, unrelated to a general scheme. 
But criticism on this score needs to be directed less against 
the LCC than against the delay in formulating national 
policy for redevelopment. 

The reasons for choosing Oxhey are not known. Too 
much weight need not be given to local objections, which 
are bound to come wherever a well-placed district receives 
an influx of what it regards as “ poorer development.” 
What is unfortunate is the use, before fuller details are 
available, of the phrase “ satellite town” for the Oxhey 
project.. A. satellite town is best and commonly taken 
to. mean a town and not a dormitory suburb ; a place 
to live and work, as well as to sleep ; with a distinctive 
life of its. own, largely self-sufficient as regards public 

‘ and social services, recreations, and employment, though 
linked with its metropolis in terms of general economy 
and by reason of accessibility. It may be that the LCC, 
by providing in advance community centres and other 
facilities, will avoid the dreariness and lifelessness which 
have so far characterised most new housing estates on 
this scale. But the most. pertinent question is whether 
work will. be available locally, and how much work ? 

Probably only an industrial expansion of Watford 
could provide local employment for the Oxhey estate. 
A proportion, if not the whole, of the new residents 
will presumabiy have to travel to central London daily, 
in the first instance at least; and the London Passenger 
Transport, Board has no doubt been consulted. This in 
itself is perhaps ominous, even though it may be 
inevitable, for the large estates erected by the LCC 
before the. war added much to the overcrowding of 
London transport, and the metropolitan traffic system is 
approaching saturation pgint. 

In the absence of fuller information, detailed criticism 
of the Oxhey proposal is perhaps out of place. It does, 
however, on the surface, bear a suspicious similarity to 
the LCC’s pre-war rehousing policy, which, perhaps 
unavoidably, aimed at solving the County’s own over- 
crowding problem, without troubling much where the 
residents ‘of the new estates should work and how these 
estates affected the wider problem. This was not the 
LCC’s fault. Then, as now, they were working without 


the guidance of any coherent national policy. But the effect 


was to increase the arbitrary sprawl of London and the 
national problems arising. The question which the LCC’s 
Oxhey action raises anew is the old one. How should 
decentralisation from the County of London proceed ? 
Between the two wars decentralisation from. London 
togk the form of an uncontrolled overspill into. the outer 
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London area. Whether control is exercised this time or 
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Londoners 


not, there is no doubt that decentralisation will continue. 
The London Plan anticipates that over half a million 
people will go from the County in the post-war decades ; 
and in the discussion the only quarrel over this figure has 
been whether it should not be higher. Industry, too, has 
moved out from the centre, and in 1937 a peak number 
of 48 factories left inner for outer London. The London 
Plan hopes and expects that this trend will also continue 
or increase after the war. 

London is a special and, in some ways, an insoluble 
problem. Different and more drastic measures will be 
needed to reorganise it than is the case with other smaller 
cities. The Barlow Report recognised this when it pro- 
posed that a “ National Industrial Board” should have 
executive powers to prohibit factories in the London 
area, but only advisory functions elsewhere. The economic 
structure of London is a jigsaw puzzle whose pieces have 
never been fitted together. Outer London grew up as a 
dormitory for the inner area, but on top of this has 
come industrial growth, and finally large numbers of 
factory workers from all over the country. Industry has 
often selected the older residential areas, to the annoy- 
ance of the latter, while factory workers have often been 
crowded out by people employed in offices in central 
London from living near their places of work. Housing, 
as in the case of the LCC estates, has been as a rule 
completely unco-ordinated with employment, and some- 
times with transport as well. The problem of “ peak ” 
overcrowding on transport to and from the centre of 
London is well known, but there is less realisation of 
the great amount of cross-travelling that is done every 
day by London’s factory workers. Factories in Middlesex 
now employ about half a million people, against three- 
quarters of a million employed in the County of London 
itself, and in addition to the reciprocal flow of workers 
between the two counties there are innumerable minor 
movements. If, after the war, there is a further unco- 
ordinated sprawl of both housing and industry into outer 
London, transport difficulties will be increased, not so 
much in the form of up-and-down travel as in that of 
cross-travel, for which the facilities available are far 
from satisfactory. In addition, there is no doubt that the 
factory worker has a much stronger objection to spending 
time and money in travelling to work than the office 
worker. 

It is, of course, impossible to wipe out the harm which 
has been done. The important thing for the future is 
to ensure that central London shall not continue to be 
cleared at the expense of outer London becoming a 
dumping-ground. A solution which is widely advocated 
is decentralisation to real “ satellite towns.” These would 
be at least 20 miles from the centre of London, and might 
take the form of either specially constructed towns or 
the enlargement of existing towns or villages. In either 
case they would be substantially self-sufficient in the 
sense defined above. Many responsible planners advocate 
that the whole decentralisation from central London 
should be accomplished in this way. This would have the 
merit of avoiding any increase in the size of Greater 
London. But how is this to be done ? Satellites with 
homes and work cannot be created by a wave of the 
wand. Industry, left alone, will go where it wills, not 
where planners want it. Yet, if Greater London is to be 
a fit place to live and work in, it is of the highest 
importance that housing and industry should not be 
allowed to go their several and irresponsible ways, bring- 
ing graye problems of transport, work, and public ser- 
vices. Further development must, so far as possible, be 
designed to reconcile the pieces of the jigsaw or, in the 
phrase once used by Bismarck, to “ paper over the cracks.’ 

What is possible ? The double decentralisation of 
population and industry needs to proceed on the basis 
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of a comprehensive plan covering a wide margin around 
the area which is usually taken as Greater London. Such 
a plan is now in preparation under the able hands of 
Professor Abercrombie. But the plan of itself will be 
little use without new powers of the type suggested in 
the Barlow and Uthwatt reports. To some extent housing 
must wait on industry ; and although the reverse arrange- 
ment is sometimes possible, as in the provision of a 
trading estate by the housing authority, this is not often 
done nor always desirable. For this reason alone a national 
policy for the location of industry is vital to the future of 
<gneee. If nothing is done, to quote the London County 
an, 





NOTES OF 


Duties Defined 


Minimum objectives for the new session of Parliament 
were laid down in Wednesday’s Speech from the Throne. 
The distinction drawn in the Speech between “a measure ” 
embodying proposals for education and “views and pro- 
posals ” for other social reforms, if it forecasts a Bill for the 
first and only White Papers for the others, sets the sights 
far too low, and should be. strongly resisted. If, when the 
session ends, actual Bills have not been produced on all the 
matters specifically cited—that is, for the training and em- 
ployment of disabled persons, for the reconstruction of 
the national system of education, for the enlargement 
and unification of social insurance, for the establish- 
ment of acomprehensive health service, for the reform 
of workmen’s compensation, <nd for the redevelopment 
of “areas which, by reason of enemy action or other- 
wise, need to be replanned as a whole ”—-both the Govern- 
ment and Parliament will have failed in their duty. The 
programme of “food, work and homes,” still only a slogan, 
needs not only these Bills, but good Bills, which really solve 
ean many of which are a generation old, and, probably, 
more Bills. 


My Ministers . . . have undertaken a special review of the 
problems that are likely to arise as hostilities. in Europe come 
to an end. . . and in the months to come will complete their 
provisional plans for the period of transition through which 
we must pass before the troubled times of war give place to 
settled conditions of peace. It will be the primary aim of 
My Government to ensure that, in this period, food, homes 
and employment are provided for My people, that good pro- 
gress is made with the rebuilding of our damaged cities, and 
that in industry, mining and agriculture a smooth transition 
is made from war to peace. 

The Cabinet has defined its duties, in very much the same 
general terms its critics have pressed upon it for many 
months ; it remains for Parliament to see that duty is done, 
and that no excuse of crowded Commons time, administra- 
tive delay or “controversy” is permitted to prevent the 
minimum objectives, at least, from being reached. The 
terms of the King’s Speech, with Mr Attlee’s glosses upon 
it in the following debate, have already strengthened two 
doubts. The first is that the Government’s approach is still 
too tentative and too provisional, too much concerned to 
secure agreement before decisions are made and too little 
disposed to take the responsibility of stating a policy. The 
second is that the programme may well turn out to be bits 
and pieces and not a.rounded whole ; a heap of bricks is not 
a building. 


* *. * 


Sir Oswald Mosley 


It is just two years since Mr Morrison was hotly 
attacked in the House of Commons for detaining people 
under Regulation 18B. Since then he has been gradually 
releasing them, and at the end of September the number 
of persons still under detention was only 364, against about 
1,300 at one time. No one has objected to these releases—in 
fact, no one has paid any attention to them—and Mr 
Morrison might be excused for underestimating the public 
outcry which greeted his anncuncement last week that 
Sir Oswald Mosley was to be conditionally released 
on health grounds—he is suffering from phlebitis. Pro- 
test meetings have been held; monster petitions have 

drawn up; and deputations have taken place—the 
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Following an immediate period of dislocation, a con- 
tinuous and probably increasing outward move.of factories 
to the nearest vacant land or suitable premises outside the 
County will set in. If not properly controlled, this will, 
in its turn, induce the development of further residential 
areas and necessitate the extension of transport facilities, 
resulting in an ever-increasing sprawl of the Metropolis. 
This, at all costs, must be prevented. 


The urgency of the situation has compelled the LCC 
to go forward with plans for decentralisirfg its surplus 
population in the old way. It is more, than time that the 
Government came forward with proposals to do the 
utmost, by state policy, to guide rehousing. 





THE WEEK 


sort of action, in fact, that in English history is usually 
associated with wrongful imprisonment rather than com- 
passionate release. On hearing the medical opinion—that 
continued detention might well produce “permanent 
damage to health and even danger to life”—Mr Morrison, 
as he told the House of Commons on Tuesday, had only 
two courses open to him: to keep Sir Oswald in deten- 
tion and possibly have the responsibility of his death, or 
to substitute for detention “some system of control 
approximating to house arrest.” In this case, as throughout 
the administration of 18B, the safety of the state ‘must 
come first. If, in spite of his health, Sir Oswald Mosley 
could be a danger to the state if he were released, Mr 
Morrison would have no option but to continue his deten- 
tion. If, however, the state of his health is such that it is 
possible to control him and his activities without detention, 
then Mr Morrison is. not only right in letting him out of 
detention, he would be wrong in keeping him in. Over and 
over again it has been emphasised, not least by the very 
people who are most active: in protesting against Mosley’s 
release, that persons detained under 18B have committed no 
crime and have had no trial or conviction, and that, in Mr 
Morrison’s words, 


these extraordinary powers of. detention without trial must 

not be used except in so far as they are essential for national 

security. 
This principle must also be upheld when it is a case of a 
person with Sir Oswa!d Mosley’s record, and it wonld 
have been a grave miscarriage of justice if Mr Morrison 
had allowed himself to be swayed from this principle by con- 
siderations of Mosley’s wealth or national unpopularity. 
The only criticism that can be brought against the Home 
Secretary is that he did not issue, before the release took 
place, the explanation he gave this week. The popular .out- 
cry is, in fact, somewhat disquieting. It is easy to gay. 
any reaction against Fascism is welcome. But in this case 
the reaction is not a healthy one. It ill becomes the Com- 
munists, for instance, who never suffered detention under 
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18B even when they were obstructing the war effort, to 
say that Mosley’s release is “insulting and dish i 
to all. who are fighting and working everywhere against 
Fascism.” Moreover, the alacrity with which the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union protested against it, 
especially in view of the union’s close connection with 
Mr Bevin, has naturally raised suspicions, unjust it is to be 
hoped, that Labour Party policies rather than disinterested 
anti-Fascism were involved. A similar construction might 
well be given, to the National Council of Labour’s attitude 
and the T.U.C.’s resolution: More disturbing still are the 
mass protests and. deputations which are non-sectional. 
These savour strongly of the mass hysteria on which 
Fascism itself is built. And the slogan—“Let the man 
die in prison”—has the brutality associated everywhere 
with the name of Nazi. Least legitimate of all are 
the views that have appeared in print—in a Liberal 
newspaper of all places—that the release was wrong 
because it was unpopular with the British people and, 
believe it or not, with their Allies. Justice is nothing 
to do either with popularity or with diplomacy ; indeed, 
it cannot be maintained unless ‘it is prepared to be un- 
popular both at home and abroad, and if ever the day 
comes when men, unconvicted of any crime, are put into 
or let out of gaol on a mob vote, thé institutions of civil 
liberty which are England’s greatest contribution to man- 
kind will be at an end. The behaviour of the Home 
Secretary’s critics has been disgraceful. 


* * * 


Towards Lebanese Independence ? 


After a week of negotiations, during which Mr Casey 
and General Catroux conferred together in Cairo and 
‘severally studied the Lebanese situation in Beirut, the 
French National Committee decided to retrieve their origi- 
nal blunder. The President of the Republic was released 
and reinstated, the Ministers released. At the same time, 
the French National Committee undertook to restore 
‘normal constitutional life and to negotiate with the 
‘Lebanese over their country’s independent status. At first 
it seemed that the French would insist on a new agreement. 
However, the former Prime Minister, Raid es Solh, and his 
colleagues, once released, returned to their offices and the 
Lebanese crowds invaded the Chamber to reinstate the 
‘deputies. Under these conditions, the French wisely decided 
to accept the old Ministry, which is in any case the rightful 
constitutional Government of Lebanon. out the 
crisis, the British authorities on the spot, including Sir 
Edward Spears in Beirut, Mr Casey in Cairo, pressed for 
the total reversal of the French coup d’état, and there is no 
doubt that without this uncompromising attitude the French 
National Committee would have allowed the crisis to 
‘develop. Unhappily the French have taken great exception 
to the British attitude, and the comments of the Algiers 
and Brazzaville radios have been hostile in the extreme. 
_ Qn the other hand, a very annoying tendency to pompous 
‘self-righteousness has been apparent in sections of the 
‘British press. This psychological worsening of Anglo-French 
relations is most unfortunate, for it will need all the tact and 
patience of both sides to work out the more complex and 
more delicate question of France’s future relations with 
the Lebanese Republic. 


*« « * 


A Protective System 


The origin of the recent crisis in Lebanon was, it 
appears, the refusal of the French to terminate the man- 
‘date, un‘ess the Lebanese entered into special treaty rela- 
tions with France, and the contrary refusal of the Lebanese 
to negotiate a treaty until France’s mandate was officially 
withdrawn, so that the negotiations could take place 
between equally sovereign Powers. This complete clash 
of' outlook reflects a deeper one—the desire of the Lebanese 
to have no special relationships with France, and the 
determination of the French leaders to preserve a special 
area of French influence in the Levant. This opposition 
‘makes the situation very delicate for the British, for they 
enjoy with Egypt and Iraq precisely the kind of special 
relationship for which France is looking ; in Palestine they 
‘have yet to achieve it. The principal difference is that in 
the case of both Iraq and Egypt getting rid of the British 
defence system is not a major issue in politics. In Lebanon, 
getting rid of the French definitely is. And failure to 
satisfy the Lebanese demands, to which the British are now 
committed, would compromise the British task in Palestine. 
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One solution, which the French would hardly accept, would. 
be a French withdrawal from the Levant to concentrate on 
North Africa. Another, which may prove practicable, pro- 
vided that French—and British—statesmanship is equal to 
the task, would be the creation of a joint British, French 


‘ and American system of garrisoning in the Middle East 


which would be the defensive and strategic underpinning 
of the movement towards Arab union. A concerted military 
guarantee given by the peace-loving Great Powers might 
enable France to end the political impasse into which it has 
fallen and at the same time provide the Arab states with a 
protective system untainted by imperialism. 


* x * 


State Assets 


The Sixteenth Report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure (1942-43 session) explores one of 
the most interesting byways of war economics—the extent 
to which the state is acquiring capital assets of permanent 
value. The Report comments in critical vein on the fact 
that there is no central collation of information on the 
subject and no uniformity of practice between the Depart- 
ments. It is not therefore possible to give more than a 
few sample facts. But the partial figures that have been 
collected are large enough to show the dimensions of the 
subject. They refer to the expenditure of five Departments 
(the Admiralty and the Ministries of Supply, Aircraft 
Production, Works and Food) over. roughly the first three 
years of the war. The sums advanced to contractors on 
contributory schemes for the construction of factories (i.e., 
where ownership remains with the contractor) amounted 
to £11,505,000; on non-contributory schemes (where the 
state is the ultimate owner) the expenditure was 
£282,082,000 ; and on factories wholly owned by the state 
(e.g., Royal Ordnance Factories, agency and shadow fac- 
tories) the expenditure was £381,500,000. These figures, 
to repeat, are very partial: they cover only a few Depart- 
ments and a limited period and are confined to factories. 
They exclude all movable stores and commodities. Even 
so, the total is £674 million. According to the Budget 
White Paper, the total of private net disinvestment in the 
three years 1940-42 was £395 million. To get a figure 
expressing what has happened to private capital in these 
years it would be necessary to add the value of the main- 
tenance and depreciation that has not been carried out. 
But it may well be that the state’s expenditure on acquiring 
capital assets has actually exceeded the fall in value of 
privately-owned capital. It does not, of course, follow that 
the permanent value of these assets will be anything like 
equal to what they have cost; but they will be far from 
valueless. It is clearly nearer the truth to say that the 
war has caused a distortion of the nation’s domestic capital 
resources than to say that it has caused a depletion. 
Overseas capital assets are, of course, a different matter ; 
there the depletion is all too real. 


* * x 


Enterprise 


When Sir Stafford Cripps spoke to his constituents last 
week-end on post-war economic policy, he made a gallant 
bid to lift the argument above the merely doctrinaire and 
sectional approach which so much mars most present public 
discussion of the role of the state in national economy. He 
put the problem in simple logical form. The full productive 
capacity of the nation, fully used, can provide, as a minimum, 
a decent standard of living for everybody. A sufficient supply 
of the goods and services necessary for this standard must 
be produced and made available ; and each family must have, 
from all sources, sufficient income to buy them. 

Controls, as controls, are neither good nor bad. They are 
good if they are needed to fulfil a purpose ; they are bad if 
they are unnecessary. : . 

One of the reasons why the recent interminable wrangling 
about the goodness or badness of Control (always with a 
capital C) has darkened both counsel and brows is that the 
problem is still widely misunderstood. The goal is the utmost 
and most productive enterprise in the employment of the 
nation’s resources, so that the national wealth, and the share 
of each in it, may be as big as possible. The function of 
Government is not to check end oversee everything that 
goes on—which, however benevolent the motive, woul 

amount to restraining with one hand the enterprise conceded 
and encouraged with the other, a wasteful, frustrating pro- 
cess. It is rather to free private enterprise entirely from all 
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irrelevant restriction, private as well as public, where private 
enterprise is appropriate to achieve the ends of society ; and 
where it is not appropriate, that is, in a strictly limited field, 
to replace it bodily with genuine public enterprise. Control, 
as such—that is, the negative imposition by one set of 
persons of prohibitions on the activities of others—should 
everywhere be reduced to a minimum. The community 
needs to take its brakes off, not to put new brakes on. 


* * * 


The Future of Exports 


At last week’s meeting of the National Union of 


Manufacturers, serious words about the future of British 
exports were spoken by both Sir Patrick Hannon and 
Mr Ralph Assheton, Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
The former talked of the “formidable competition” of 
American manufacturers seeking a leading world position ; 
the latter laid stress on Britain’s diminished income from 
overseas, and the corresponding need to pay for essential 
imports by increased exporting. Both had good advice to 
give. Sir Patrick Hannon, asking for “the recognition of 
mutual obligations” between Britain and the United 
States, suggested an agreed revision of the American tariff 
of 1930 and the British Ottawa Agreements. Mr Assheton, 
referring to the effect of taxation on industrial research 
and development expressed the wish of the Treasury and 
Board of Inland Revenue to aid and not to impede effi- 
ciency, by which sales abroad stand or fall. Neither speaker 
made it sufficiently plain that exports, so far from being 
primarily a means to make employment, have the object of 
obtaining essential supplies with a smaller use of resources, 
including labour, than if the supplies were produced at 
home. 


* * * 


World Needs 


This week, at a Foreign Press Association lunch, 
Mr Richard Law, Minister of State, had more to say on 
the subject of exports. Anglo-American commercial com- 
petition will be damaging to either or both, if world markets, 
including their own, are restricted, and world employment 
and income are kept smaller than may be by impolicy ; 
but if policies of expansion, full employment and freer 
trade can be made internationally practicable, there will be 
room and to spare for the productive capacities of both 
countries in meeting the mutual needs of all nations. The 
desire of the world to consume is still very far ahead of 
its power to produce. The problem, nationally as well as 
internationally, is still to increase the productivity of all 
kinds of employment—and so, on the one hand, to make 
supplies more plentiful and more cheap, and, on the other, 
to make demand more effective. 


* * * 


Slow Motion in the East 


The fighting on the Russian front has brought no decisive 
advantages to either side in the course of the past week. 
The German counter-stroke from Zhitomir has grown in 
intensity ; and there can be little doubt now that the German 
High Command has been aiming at the recapture of Kiev. 
The position on this sector may become critical for the 
Russians within the next few days; but so far German 
successes there have not yet gone beyond the limits of a 
local and costly advance. To the south of Kiev, the Russians 
have established a new bridgehead across the Dnieper in 
front of Cherkassy. This bridgehead, if widened and con- 
solidated in time, might have given the Russians a vantage 
position, for alternative thrusts at the northern flank of the 
Krivoi Rog salient or at the southern flank of the Kiev 
salient. The tempo of operation in front of Cherkassy, how- 
ever, has not apparently been quick enough, so far, for a 
thrust to be developed soon enough. It does not seem likely 
that a threat can develop in time to the right flank of the 
German force which is advancing towards Kiev, and the 
whole unrelieved brunt of meeting the counter-stroke will 
probably have to be borne by General Vatutin’s troops 
inside the Kiev salient. To the north of the Pripet marshes, 
the encirclement of Gomel has now been almost completed ; 
and the fall of Gomel should now not be delayed for long. 


* (te * 
Debates at Algiers 


The Consultative Assembly at Algiers ended its debate 
on French domestic affairs with a vote of confidence “ in the 
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Government of the French Republic presided over by 
General de Gaulle.” The, vote was unanimous, though the 
Communists expressed. reservations. about the general con- 
duct of the war. They urged the need for a great French 
army numbering a million men, instead of 500,000. They 
also asked the National Committee to organise “ national 
insurrection,” a demand which they were not alone in 
making. But, on the whole, the Assembly has, so far, fully 
backed the policy pursued by General de Gaulle. ‘The 
French Socialist leader Jules Moch has said. specifically 
that, during the transition from war to peace, only a 
Government headed by General de Gaulle will be possible 
in France. In the Assembly’s debate on foreign affairs the 
hope was expressed that the Allies would recognise the 
National Committee as the real Government of France—and 
General de Gaulle claimed outright on Wednesday that the 
Committee is “ the Government of the Third Republic.” 


* * * 
The Ghost of Vichy 


At least half a score of versions have been put out to 
explain the mystery of Marshal Pétain’s cancelled broadcasts 
from Vichy. He is said to have intended to announce either 
his resignation or his decision to regard himself now as ‘a 
prisoner of war or, possibly, the cancellation of Laval’s 
appointment as his successor as Chief of State or, finally, 
his intention to resign his plenary powers in favour of the 
National Assembly which vested them in the Marshal in 
June, 1940. This last explanation, if true, would mean in 
theory the winding up of the National Revolution by its 
chief and responsible sponsor and a formal return to the 
Third Republic. Which of the explanations offered is correct 
it is still impossible to say. But there can be no doubt that 
the protracted crisis in Vichy has now reached a final stage. 
The Vichy administration has for some time been in a state 
of disintegration. Laval’s officials are simply not in a position 
to carry out his orders ; and so, in its fourth year, the experi- 
ment in strong government ends in impotence to rule. The 
spirit of resistance has permeated the innermost centres of 
the administration itself and paralysed its ability to move 
and to act. The threat of retribution to traitors, constantly 
repeated from London and Algiers, has acted as a deterrent 
where patriotic sentiment has been too weak to prevent 
collaboration. The maquis have challenged thé police and 
the gendarmerie ; and the less spectacular, but even more 
widespread, forms of resistance and sabotage have proved to 
be beyond control. But the ghost of Vichy will probably 
continue its illusory existence until Allied landings and 
French revolt finally exorcise it. 


* * * 
Second Thoughts on Hereford 


The reports of two inquiries which have been pub- 
lished this week show, like the Mosley case, how easily 
popular emotions can be aroused on an insufficient know- 
ledge of the facts. In the case of the inquiry into the Here- 
ford juvenile court, there was certainly considerable justifi- 
cation, for the strictures pronounced on the magistrates by 
the Lord Chief Justice and other justices in the Divisional 
Court might well have been taken as good evidence that 
all was not well with them. Moreover, popular indignation 
was roused chiefly by the sentence imposed; rather than 
by the alleged irregularities of procedure in the conviction. 
It was with the latter that Lord Justice Goddard’s inquiry 
was concerned. His report (Cmd. 6485 ; 3d. net) shows that 
the findings of the Divisional Court were inevitable but 
were based largely on a clerical error in the magistrate’s 
court. The assistant to the Clerk to the Justices, qa young 
man of 18, had entered. the plea of not guilty to all three 
charges, partly out of some confusion about the amount 
of malicious damage which was admitted. Lord Justice 
Goddard found, however, that the boys had pleaded guilty 
to all three charges and that the case had proceeded on that 
footing. When the notice of motion was served on the 
magistrates in July, six months after the case had been 
heard, they all declared that the plea on all three charges 
had been guilty, but, chiefly from a laudable desire not to 
let down the Court. officials, allowed themselves. to be 
overpersuaded in view of the entry in the Court register 
which the chairman had signed without noticing the mis- 
take. The mistake was, therefore, persisted in in the magis- 
trates’ affidavits placed before the Divisional Court, and, 
since no notice of motion was :served on the: prosecutor, 
there was no affidavit from the police, who would ‘have 
supported the magistrates in their original conviction. about 
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the pleas. Thus, Lord Justice Goddard found that there 
was no wrongful conviction, which to the Divisional Court 
was the most serious matter at stake. With regard to the 
question of appeal against the birching sentence, Lord 
Justice Goddard points out that nothing could be worse 
than for a boy to have a sentence of birching hanging over 
‘his head for the fortnight during which an appeal might be 
lodged. In the Hereford case, the chairman of the magis- 
trates tried to stop the birching as soon as the father’s wish 
to appeal was known, but it was too late. There is no easy 
solution to this dilemma of carrying out the sentence as 
soon as possible and yet allowing an appeal—save one, 
the complete abolition of birching in juvenile courts. In 
1938, the Departmental Committee on Corporal Punish- 
ment came to the unanimous conclusion that it was not a 
suitable or effective remedy for young offenders, and jus- 
tices were reminded of this conclusion in June 1941. Thus 
it is still permissible to doubt the wisdom of the Hereford 
magistrates in imposing this particular part of the sentence, 
though they have been cleared completely of any miscar- 
riage of justice. 


* * * 


Detention Camps 


The second inquiry arose from the manslaughter of 
Rifleman Clayton at Fort Darland detention barracks. 
Here: there was no question of denying the facts of his 
death, which very naturally and properly shocked the 
public profoundly. But from the letters. and articles that 
were’ published in the press afterwards, it appeared that 
the public was afraid lest the Fort Darland incident was 
not isolated and that bad conditions in detention camps 
were common. The report (Cmd. 6484, 6d. net) of the 
Committee of Inquiry under Mr Justice Oliver finds, after 
an investigation extending over five weeks, that at present 
and. for some time past no brutality of the sort indicated is 
being or has been practised. The Committee visited, with- 
out -warning, each military prison and detention barracks 
and: the naval detention barracks. They themselves picked 
at random certain names from among: those detained, and 
the men were then interviewed singly and privately and 
asked whether they had suffered or seen any ill-treatment 
or ‘injustice. The: Committee dfso ‘inspected the food ; 
medical accommodation ; sleeping, washing and sanitary 
arrangements ; and, in fact, the whole premises, Finally, 
the men were paraded, and they were told publicly that 
anygne who wished to complain could do so without 
victimisation and would :be heard in private. The next 
stage of the Committee’s inquiry was in London, where 
signed statements were asked for from anyone wishing to 
appear before the Committee, who were later interviewed 
if their allegations were relevant to the inquiry. It is thus 
quite clear that the investigation was as thorough and as 
impartial as it could’ be, which makes its conclusions the 
more.reassuring. The vast majority of the complaints heard 
came from recidivists—men who are determined not to 
serve and would rather spend their lives in prison than do 
so—neurotics or mental defectives and others who were 
quite obviously liars. 


x 


The conclusion of the Committee, it must again be 
emphasised, does not throw doubt on the Clayton case, 
and the. Committee themselves are less: satisfied about con- 
ditions at the beginning of the war. Nor are they satisfied 
that’ present conditions are perfect. They recommend the 
establishment of a training school for the Military Provost 
Staff:Corps ; a general increase in staff at detention camps, 
particularly of commissioned officers—abuse, swearing and 
so on, according to the more reliable reports, were far less 
common when there were officers about; the provision of 
sick.guarters where they do not now exist ; the improve- 
memt of night sanitary arrangements ; and better diet tins. 
The: great difficulty, as the Committee realised, is to 
make conditions in detention camps decent but still far 


. less attractive than service conditions. Moreover, the staff- 


ing difficulty is acute, as those who are best qualified are 
generally those who are most wanted as NCO’s or officers 
in the ordinary combatant units. And it is a thankless job 
to ask anyone to volunteer for. But, even though some of 
the Committee’s recommendations may be difficult to fulfil 
at this stage, its report is a welcome proof that the condi- 
tions disclosed by the Clayton case are not general in spite 


of the undoubted difficulties in the path of those who run 
the camps. 
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Advisory Councils 


One of the first and immediate results of the Moscow 
Conference is a crop of new appointments. Sir William 
Strang is to serve on the European Advisory Council with 
the rank of Ambassador. Russia’s representative is M. 
Gusev, the Soviet Ambassador to Britain. The American 
appointment has. not yet been announced. The Italian 
Advisory Council is to have Mr Harold Macmillan as 
British High Commissioner, Mr Murphy as American 
representative and M. Vyshinsky, the Soviet Deputy 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, will represent Russia. The 
French appointment has still to be announced. Mr Mac- 
mil‘an’s appointment, which he combines with that of 
British Resident Minister at Allied Force Headquarters, 
creates a vacancy in British representation with the French. 
Mr Duff Cooper has been appointed, with the rank of 
Ambassador, to work with the French National Committee. 
His American colleague is Mr Edwin Wilson, his Russian 
colleague, M. Bogomolov. These appointments are signifi- 
cant, for they seem to point to a difference in emphasis on 
the status of the two Advisory Councils. Immediately after 
the Moscow Conference, it was widely believed that the 
European Council would continue the work begun at 
Moscow, that in consequence the delegates would be chosen 
from men of Ministerial rank. For example, there were 
reports that M. Vyshinsky would come to London. In the 
event, the representatives on the London Council are at 
the ambassadorial level, and it is difficult to believe that any 
really important questions will be settled there. Indeed, 
Mr Cordell Hull went out of his way in his speech to 
Congress to say that the Council would in no way supersede 
normal diplomatic channels. The Italian Council, which, 
in theory at least, deals with a far narrower, though much 
more specific, field, has a Soviet Vice-Commissar and a 
British High Commissioner among its members. It is 
possible that the playing down of the European Council is 
designed to allay the suspicion of the European nations 
that the Big Three intend to settle Europe’s future over 
their heads. The ambassadorial character of the Council 
will make it easier to co-opt other nations and will pro- 
bably make them less eager to be co-opted. The fact 
remains that the chief reason for not deploring the lack of 
concrete agreement at Moscow—the belief that the 
Advisory Council would carry on the work—has proved to 
be unsound. It is to be hoped that, if the general European 
Council is to have less scope than was at first imagined, 
other meetings and other Commissions of the Italian type 
will be quickly substituted to fill the gap. — 


* x * 


The Gilbert Islands 


Admiral Nimitz announces that the capture of the Gilbert 
Islands has been completed, after a short and remarkably 
successful American combined operation. As there are air- 
fields on the islands and some harbourage for shipping, their 
recapture very greatly extends the effective range of Allied 
action in the Pacific. Allied units operating from these bases 
well out in the Pacific must greatly increase the strain on 
Japan’s naval position, at a time when ships are the enemy’s 
chief bottleneck. Ultimately, the new positions will consti- 
tute a threat to the big Japanese base at Truk and to Japanese 
positions in their mandated areas, the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands. More immediately, it may be possible to recapture 
the phosphate island of Nauru. But the most important 
point is probably the demonstration given by this operation 
of the Allies’ growing naval strength in the Pacific. The sea 
is the key to Japan’s empire and any lessening of its naval 
resources weakens its hold from one end to the other of 
its precarious area of co-prosperity, Tokyo radio is speaking 
rather nervously of the “coming battle of the fleets” and 
Admiral Nimitz believes that there will be “action in the 
Pacific soon.” An incidental result of the successful landing 
may be to spike the guns of an incipent offensive by the 
Pacific-Firsters. Representative Maas recently fired the first 
broadside in a strong attack on “the diversion of American 
forces” to the war in Europe, embellished with strong 
criticism of the British and of Lord Louis Mountbatten’s 
appointment. The Gilbert Islands operation proves that, 
however much is being “diverted” to Europe, Admiral 
Nimitz still has a comfortable margin in hand. 


* x x 


Indirect Speech 


Time was when Times leaders were regarded abroad 
as statements of the Government’s foreign policy. This was 
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never so, and in any case times, and The Times, have 
changed ; last week’s Times articles on foreign policy, for 
instance, bore the cachet of Printing House Square’s own 
particular professor, plain for anyone anywhere to see. It 
is rather in Soviet Russia, freed from the old subterfuges 
of secret diplomacy, that newspaper articles are brought in to 
ventilate official policy. With differing degrees of authority, 
Pravda, Izvestia, and War and the Working Classes can be 
read to find out what Russian policy is coming to be. On 
Thursday last week the BBC gave a big part of its important 
9 o'clock news to Izvestia’s indignant denial of suggestions 
made by the New Statesman and The Economist that 
the Moscow Agreement on Austria might imply, possibly, 
some kind of approval of some kind of federation in Central 
Europe. It is, of course, very helpful to have this conspicuous, 
if somewhat indirect, statement of Soviet views. But is it 
really the BBC’s job, with no news minutes to spare, to 
assist this roundabout method of explaining official policy? 
And is it helpful, to either party, for Russian journalists 
always to sense the worst motives in the speculations of 
their most disinterested British colleagues >? 
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Shorter Notes 


The evacuation of Samos was officially announced on 
November 23rd. All British, Greek, and some of the 
Italian troops were successfully taken off, together with a 
large number of the civilian population. Mr Attlee’s state- 
ment in Parliament that the Aegean islands were lost 
“by only a small margin” will hardly satisfy fears that 
the operations there were badly handled. 

+ 


With Mr Macmillan, Mr Murphy and Mr Vyshinsky on 
the Italian Council, and Mr Harold Caccia and Air A- 
modore Lord Stansgate appointed to represent Britain, and 
Dr Henry Grady and Mr Sam Reber to represent the 
United States, on the Italian Control Commission, it looks 
as though Amgot is being drowned in the flood of new 
Officials. It may, however, be somewhat malicious to 
suggest, as one wit has done, that the present stage is that 
of Amgétterdammerung, or the Twilight of the Rodds. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





War Plants in 


the Far West 


(From a Correspondent in Colorado) 


W ITH the index of industrial production currently at 
200 per cent of the 1935-39 average, and well above 
the previous peak year *of 1929, the average American 
business man takes pride in the present productive achieve- 


ment, and has confidence in the potentialities for high levels . 


of employment in the post-war decades. Yet there is evident 
fear of let-down and economic maladjustment in the months 
immediately following the Armistice. These “ post-war 
jitters” may be encountered in any part of the country, 
but they naturally have their most direct impact upon those 
areas which have experienced a new and almost overnight 
industrialisation under the spur of war requirements. 

On the plains of the Central West, as in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, what were hamlets in 1940 are aircraft 
and munitions centres in 1943; what were cattle ranches 
have become the sites of modern plants for the wartime 
preduction of high octane gas. The search for strategic 
minerals in the Rocky Mountain states reached into remote 
places which are now witnessing industrial activity for the 
first time. To supply the new war facilities of the West has 
required a mass migration of labour. ; 

Out of a total of some sixteen billions of dollars of 
Government war contracts for industrial plant facilities to 
the middle of 1943, approximately one-third went to the 
states west of the Mississippi. These same states have but 
23 per cent of the national population, and have heretofore 
been regarded as primarily the agricultural and mining area 
of the nation. 

For these Western communities the post-war problem 
obviously differs from that of the Eastern industrial centres, 
where the same basic plant and organisation will be recon- 
verted to what was essentially their pre-war production 
pattern. The Far Western communities, especially those 
farthest from the coast, have had no such pre-war history 
of industrialisation to continue where they left off. They 
must indeed begin from the beginning, to discover a post- 
war market and to retool for the change from war material 
to peacetime products. In industries like shipbuilding and 
aircraft, where there is little prospect of utilising even 20 per 
centiof present capacity following the war, political pressure 
is foreseen to continue wartime contracts of doubtful post- 
war usefulness, pending the emergence of other employment 
for the labour forces. In any event, it is to be expected that 
many of the expanded Western communities, dreaming new 
dreams of industrial greatness, will have a rude awakening 
when the return to peacetime competitive market conditions 
Places their high-cost, out-of-the-way facilities in the sub- 
marginal class. 

But these communities will not lightly yield their new- 
found industrial activity to the decisions of a competitive 


market. The new plant facilities have been constructed witit 
Government funds. Private steel, mining, shipbuilding and 
aircraft firms have operated the war plants under leases: of 
the Defence Plant Corporation, an administrative ‘arm of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In a few ‘instances, 
notably that of the $200 million steel operation near Provo, 
Utah, the Defence Plant Corporation not only owns but 
operates the plant, with the US Steel Corporation merely 
lending its management personnel for employment on the 
Government’s pay-roll. Inasmuch as these Govérnment- 
owned facilities came into being through Congressional 
appropriations, the general policy for disposing of them ~ 
likewise lies within the discretion of Congress, 

From the standpoint of the established private corpora- 
tions in the heavy industries, the publicly-sponsored scheme 
for keeping the new facilities active after the war presents a 
potential menace to private industrial investment. It is true 
that the war contracts give to the firms which are now 
operating these facilities, as lessees of the Government, the 
first option for the acquisitign of the war plants. But the 
exercise of these options involves the payment of the cost 
of construction, after allowance for depreciation and for 
rentals paid in. Such an outlay would in general be pro- 
hibitive, in view of the costs of conversion to peacetime pro- 
duction «nd competition with more suitably situated opera- 
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tors. The Government, on the contrary, could operate these 
plants itself or through local committees, without attempt- 
ing to meet either interest on the investment or cost of 
depreciation. 

Even to those who do not have a direct interest in the 
parent corporations of the heavy industries, the forced 
utilisation of excess plant facilities in these newly-indus- 
trialised areas is a matter of deep concern, The time will 
come when the subsidised facilities have substantially 
depreciated, and the questions of reinvestment and the 
prospect of profits likewise have to be faced. It is argued 
that the day of reckoning, postponed by the initial subsidy, 
may well prove more disastrous than a timely demobilisa- 
tion of these facilities and .an early conversion of the labour 
force to more stable lines of peacetime employment. 

This line of pessimism, orthodox and logical as it may be, 
is by no means universally shared, however. The local 
Western communities, along with their Congressional repre- 
sentatives, are building their fences with economic argument 
as well as legislative promises. They hold the time to be 
ripe for a redistribution of the American labour supply from 
congested Eastern centres to the wide open spaces of the 
West. To begin with, stich a redistribution is favoured as 
providing a more favourable environment for the workers’ 
families. Expanded hydro-electric facilities are cited, which 
make available sufficient power to operate new industry in 
many parts of the Far West. The vast area’s resources of 
coal, shale oil and industrial minerals are still awaiting 
exploitation. More generally, there is a disposition on the 
part of the inland communities of the Far West to challenge 
the traditional handicaps which have been imposed upon 
the Western states by the business interests of the East. A 
long-standing bone of contention, for example, has been the 
structure of railroad freight rates. (To meet water competi- 
tion, railroad freight rates between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Coast has been lower than those between the coastal 
and inland communities.) An additional handicap has been 
the use cf Eastern basing points for commodity price deter- 
mination, as in the case of the “ Pittsburgh-plus ” formula 
for pricing stcel. 

A Congressional committee has recently been formed for 
the decentralisation of industry. Its prime movers are repre- 
sentatives of the Far Western states. Early in October they 
gave notice to the President and to their Congressional 
colleagues of their determination to foster a redistribution 
of the national industrial plant as so to spread it across the 
more sparsely populated areas of the country. 

Apart from the fact that workers and their families will 
naturally strive to retain their wartime employment or its 
equivalent, a powerful economic incentive to the dreams of 
post-war industrialisation of the Western states lies in the 
prospect of new high levels of consumer demand after the 
war. Individual deposits in savings banks, together with 
currency held by individuals, are estimated at $31 billion ; 
in addition, individuals hold an aggregate of approximately 
$19,500 million in war bonds readily convertible to cash. 
The pent-up demand for dutable goods not now available, 
backed ty this tremendous purchasing power, may create a 
place within the market for plant facilities now regarded as 
sub-marginal. 

Obviously, with the war still to be fought to a finish, 
there are many unknowns yet to be resolved. The making 
of decision requires knowledge of the inventory position, 
military as well as civilian, at the end of the war; of the 
financial arrangements that can be made through Lend- 
Lease or other services for the disposal of war surpluses, 
and possibly for the transfer of plant facilities and machinery 
to countries that may have urgent need for them. 


American Notes 


Favourite Sons ’ 


The great political question of the next few months 
obviously is whether Mr Roosevelt will choose—or will 
be compelled, in order to save his party and his policies— 
to assume the Democratic nomination. But for the moment 
this is a relatively barren field for speculation, as it is 60 
greatly to the President’s interest to withhold any indica- 
tion of his intentions, both because it maintains what 
hold he has over Congress, and because it forces the 
Republicans to work in the dark. Campaign preliminaries 
on the Republican-side are a different matter. It is common 
knowledge that a form‘dable section of the party puts the 
aim of stopping Mr Willkie only second to that of defeating 
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the President. No doubt if the Republicans seriously antici- 
pated defeat, this group would flock to Mr Willkie’s banner 
in order to bury him, once for all, under the stigma of a 
double defeat. But after the recent elections there can be 
few Republicans who do not hope for a triumphal return 
to power next November. If Mr Willkie is to be cut out, 
it must be done in the party convention. Under these 
conditions, the reported move to sap his strength by en- 
couraging the candidacy of a great number of “ favourite 
sons” in the state primaries is a not unexpected device 
and one almost certain to be tried. Mr Willkie has made 
it clear that he believes this is what the opposition to him 
is attempting, and has warned that it might lead to a 
disaster for the party. The theory is that, with the state 
delegations divided into many fractions, a deadlock would 
ensue which could only be resolved by the last moment 
production of a dark horse. Governor Dewey might come 
into this otherwise unsuitable classification because of his 
repeated insistence that he is not available. The real 
danger to Mr Willkie lies in the candidacy not of Con- 
servatives like Governor Bricker, but of those representa- 
tives of Republican Liberalism such as Governor Stassen 
and Governor Warren, whose supporters would otherwise 
vote for Mr Willkie. Indeed, with a strong candidate like 
Mr Dewey at hand, it is hard to believe that the Conserva- 
tive wing of the party would entrust their fortunes to any- 
one as colourless as Mr Bricker. ; 


* * * 


Freedom to be Fascist 


Senator Nye, in a speech at Chicago, has roundly 
upheld the freedom’ to be Fascist. At a meeting of the 
Republican Revival Committee he declared that every 
nation has a right to pick Fascism after the war if it wants 
it, and called for the resurrection of the America First 
Movement. In the same address the Senator condemned 
American commitments abroad, although he granted that 
the nations might combine tenfporarily to oppose aggres- 
sion. This is something of a concession from an isolationist 
so implacable that, when the bombing of Pearl Harbour 
was announced, he demanded, “ How do I know this isn’t 
a British propaganda trick?” The Republican Revival 
Committee which Senator Nye was addressing appears to 
be a creation of Colonel McCormick. So far the McCormick 
line has been distinguished mainly by what he is agin. 
He has denounced Mr Willkie and even Governor Dewey 
as traitors to Americanism; he denounces President 
Roosevelt and the British as regularly and effortlessly 2s 
breathing. The Presidential candidate upon whom the 
Colonel and his little group of reactionaries have saddled 
themselves like so many old men of the sea is General 
MacArthur. Senator Nye’s statement provides the first hint 
of a constructive policy. No doubt it expresses the views 
of some of the rabidly isolationist and nationalist splinters 
still operating undercover. But as a way of breathing new 
life into the Republican party its success is more doubtful, 
particularly with those who fondly imagined they were 


fighting the Axis to establish four quite different freedoms. 


* * * 


Inflation Front 


The House of Representatives this week passed legis- 
lation prohibiting food and agricultural subsidies by a 
vote of 278 to 118. The Senate is expected to approve the 
Bill by a similar majority. Despite the fact that the Bill 
carrying the prohibition is the appropriation for the Com- 
modity Corporation, President Roosevelt has made it clear 
that he will not allow this to stand in the way of a veto. 
The final test will come with the attempt to rally a two- 
thirds majority to override the veto. It has happened before 
that Congressmen who have been willing and anxious to 
record their loyalty to their constituents’ interests on 4 
preliminary vote have taken a more prudent line when it 
was a question of overriding the President and assuming 
responsibility for policy. Press and radio comment has 
shown a rising tide of hostility to the anti-subsidy bloc, 
and there have been scathing reports of the huge inflation 
lobby assembled in Washington ; but Congress, no doubt 
under heavy pressure from its farm constituents, has so 
far been unimpressed. The main moving force comes from 
the farm bloc, whose appetite is whetted rather than 
blunted by solemn warnings of the catastrophic rise in prices 
that would follow the abolition of subsidies. But the 
opposition is wider than just the farm bloc. As Raymond 
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Clapper has pointed out, the fight against subsidies is in 
reality a fight against price control as a whole; and no 
doubt it is believed that other controls would follow the 
Office of Price Administration down the drain. The Office of 
War Information has published statistics of the purchasing 
power pressing against the fragile anti-inflation barriers. In 
the second quarter of 1943 there was an addition of $2.6 
billion to the total of unspent and unemployed money, 
against an addition of $1.7 billion in the second quarter of 
1942. These figures are found by subtracting spending, 
taxes and investment for the quarter from total income for 
the period. The comparative figures are in $ billions: — 


Second Quarter 


1942 1943 
EEE ELEC CTE E OE EE 27-4. ~34°5 
Total personal taxes........... 1:5 3°5 
cia whnecennnese ss 198 22-3 
TRVeStMENt ©... 60.62 see se cee 4-4 6-1 
Total Disposal ............... 25 *7 31:9 
Quarterly Addition to Infla- 
tionary Pressure............ 1-7 26 


They provide an enlightening background to the insistence 
of Congress that the country cannot carry a heavier tax 
burden. There are other ominous developments. New 
demands for wage increases frankly abandon even lip- 
service to the little steel formula. The Truman Committee 
has adopted a resolution approving the 8 cent an hour 
increase for non-operating railway employees which was 
turned down by the Stabilisation Director. If, as seems 
like'y, the resolution is passed by Congress, it will strike a 
heavy blow at the already shaken authority of Judge Vinson 
and the War Labour Board, as well as the whole of the 
Administration’s anti-inflation programme. ; 


* . * * 


The -California Japanese 


The first real disturbances in connection with the 
segregation of disloyal Japanese took place at. Tule Lake, 
in Northern California, early in November. A statement 
by Dr Myer, Director of -the War Relocation Authority, 
suggests that the events themselves were less serious than 
exaggerated accounts in the American press have led 
readers to suppose. The Tule Lake camp is only one of 
ten relocation centres, but it was the one chosen for segre- 
gating Japanese who for one reason or other, such as re- 
fusal to forswear allegiance to Japan, or bad records, were 
found unsuitable for release or more liberal detention. 
Apparently there were about 17,000 persons of Japanese 
birth or ancestry in the camp at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. The disturbances appear to have been organised by a 
small number of those transferred from other centres, and 
consisted first of refusal to continue harvesting crops on 
the farm attached to the centre, of the submission of cer- 
tain demands including the resignation of the Director, 
and finally of several sporadic attacks on the centre’s per- 
sonnel and property in which two men were injured and a 
trifling amount of material damage was done. At this point 
the troops guarding the boundaries of the camp were 
called in and took full control. Up to now the censorship 
authorities have prevented any hint of the story from 
being cabled abroad, but it is plain from Dr Myer’s state- 
ment that the newspapers have exaggerated the seriousness 
of the: outbreak, have demanded drastic retaliatory action, 
and have accused the Relocation Authority of negligence in 
protecting the centre’s staff and property. In consequence 
Dr Myer took pains to point out that many of the 
evacuees were innocent of any part in the disturbances ; that 
many are children, and that others are there, not for dis- 
loyalty, but for family reasons ; and that, finally, distorted 
accounts have already been used for Japanese propaganda 
purposes and may be‘used to justify retaliation against 
Americans in Japanese hands. Up to the present, the treat- 
ment of the Japanese (which was described in the “ Ameri- 
can Survey” of May 8, 1943), has been remarkably sensible 
and efficient. It will be unfortunate if at this late date there 
1s a popular stampede away from-a policy which has, for 
war-time, been singularly fair and successful. 


Shorter Notes 


Figures on the export of food under Lend-Lease have 
been made public from two sources this week. The Foreign 
Economic Administration has released figures on individual 
toods exported in the first nine months of 1943, by million 
pounds, in per cent of total supply, and reduced to “ ounces 
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‘per week per US civilian.” At the same time, Mr Hendrick- 
son, of the War Food Administration, has announced that 
in the twelve months ending September 30, 1944, the 
United States will ship abroad 11 per cent of its estimated 
food supply, divided 4 per cent to Britain, 3} per cent to - 
Russia, and 3} per cent to the other United Nations and 
the liberated areas. Mr Hendrickson vigorously defended 
the Lend-Lease exports and the policy of the Army’ over- 
ree in having on hand or in transit a 270-day supply of 
ood. 


* 


Hardships of Total War—The supply of whisky, 
domestic and imported, is reaching the vanishing point, at 
least to the naked; or above-the-counter, eye. OPA investi- 
gators trying to check on prices.have found’ no whisky to 
be priced, and ordinary customers have had to learn the 
painful technique of extracting under-the-counter stocks 
from wary dealers. A whisky company which decided to 
pay its dividend in kind found its securities soaring over- 
night. A Senate inquiry has been instituted to discover 
what stocks are available, whether they are being mani- 
pulated to increase profits, and to what extent bootlegging 
is being revived. 

* 


Although the War Labour Board has accepted the main 
outlines of the Ickes-Lewis coal contract, discussions con- 
tinue about certain details, and there is still some confusion 
about methods of ca'culating wages. One concession by the 
miners which deserves more attention than it has received 
is the increase of the basic work week from 35 to 40 hours. 
While this is of slight importance during the war, it in- 
volves the abandonment of an important bargaining posi- 
tion for the post-war period. The mines of 43-coal com- 
panies have been returned to the operators, because they 
did not participate in the recent strike action, and. therefore 
suffered no interruptions to “ productive efficiency.” These 
constitute, however, only a small proportion of the total. 
The return of the rest of the mines is contingent, accord- 
ing to Mr Ickes, upon the operators accepting the terms 


of the contract agreed to between the union and the 
Government. 





No. 3 


NEWS | 
WHITE 
HORSE 


Pronding for to-morrow as well as today 


Suppose that good fortune has brought you a bottle ot 
White Horse, as sometimes it may, even in this fifth year of 
war. 


You pour out a modest measure of this genial spirit into 
your glass. What is your immediate reaction ? First you 
recognise the delicate and distinctive aroma of the White 
Horse you have known in times of peace. Then, you raise 
the glass to your lips and at once your palate confirms 
your first impressions — that White Horse Whisky was 
never better than it is today. 

This is quite true, and here is the reason. The White 
Horse Whisky in your glass is a whisky of the past and was 
growing old when this war was young. Stocks laid down 
long ago, matured and maturing, provide the White Horse 
supplies for tomorrow as well as today. Whisky as great 
as the White Horse you knew in time of peace, ,whisky 
which will always be ‘ fine as a fine liqueur.’ 

The present system of regulated supply is an essential 
provision to ensure for you the enjoyment of really good 
whisky both today, and in-the years to come. © 


MAXIMUM PRICES: Bottles 25/9, Half Botiles 13/6. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Norwegian 


Health Services 


(By a Norwegian Correspondent) 


HE health services in Norway, as they: existed before 
the German occupation, have been built up gradually 
over a period of nearly a hundred years, overcoming many 
obstacles and obstruction and adapting themselves to the 
changes in medical knowledge and practice. They are 
financed out of general taxation and out of a special health 
tax, which is a premium paid to the Sickness Insurance 
Organisation. Thus there are two separate administrative 
systems, the public health administration and the sickness 
insurance administration, but both are controlled by the 
state. 

Through the public health administration, the state is 
responsible for all the important factors underlying public 
health—hygiene and sanitation, and all other matters con- 
nected with preventive medicine, and the work of doctors, 
dentists, nurses, midwives, hospitals and so on. But, in 
spite of this central control, a considerable amount of local 
independence is allowed, both for the local health authority 
and for the individual hospital and doctor. The administra- 
tive set up is headed by the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
which is responsible for the financial, administrative and 
legislative aspects of the public health services. Then there 
is a Directorate for Public Health, which’ has a certain 
degree of independence of the Ministry, but which is linked 
to it through the Director-General of Public Health, who is 
in charge of the medical work of the Ministry. 

Responsible to hifn locally is the local public health 
officer. Norway is divided into 380 districts, each with a local 
public health officer who is paid by the state for his public 
health work. He presides over the local board of health, 
which is elected by the county council and is the executive 
organ for carrying out local public health policy. Its tasks 
are varied. They include the control of tuberculosis and 
other infectious diseases and the supervision of the social 
security system for the care of the crippled, the blind, mental 
defectives and orphans. The board also supervises the condi- 
tions under which various foods are produced, stored, sold 
and distributed, in particular, milk and dairy products, meat, 
margarine and fish. It is responsible, too, for hygienic condi- 
tions in shops, hotels, restaurants, canteens, theatres, schools, 
churches, camps, log cabins for forestry workers, fisher- 
men’s accommodation and so on. Since there are 762 local 
authorities in Norway (695 rural and 67 urban) and 380 
local public health officers, each health district covers an 
average of two local authorities, with a maximum of five 
and a minimum of one authority per health district. 

Only in the relatively few larger cities are the public health 
officers employed full time on their public health work. In 
the rural districts, the salary paid by the state accounts for 
only part of their income. The rest is earned through private 
practice—either general or specialist practice—within their 
own district. In several sparsely populated districts, the 
public health officer is the only doctor, but there is no 
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monopoly attached to his private work. Any number of 
other doctors may settle in his district and practise there 
if they can make a livelihood. 

The public health officers account for only about 15 per 
cent of the total number of doctors in Norway, but they 
are clearly the key men in preventive medicine and public 
health in all their aspects. Moreover, the combination of 
public health work and private practice, which has been of 
particular use in the-sparsely populated rural districts, has 
prevented them from turning into office bureaucrats. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that it is difficult to 
give the doctor the training in public health work and general 
medicine necessary for him to carry on both jobs adequately. 
Norway has met the problem by the holding of intensive 
refresher courses in public health, on the one hand, and by 
a good hospital and specialist service on the other. But it 
is not claimed that this is as yet a fully satisfactory solution. 


How Doctors Are Paid Ba 


The medical profession enjoys on the whole a high social 
status and a good income. If a doctor is a public health 
officer, he derives his income, as has been said, partly from the 
state and partly from his private practice. If he is on a hos- 
pital staff or does research work, he is paid a fixed salary. 
But the two groups which comprise the majority of Nor- 
wegian doctors—general practitioners and specialists— derive 
the largest part of their incomes from the sickness insurance 
system. Unlike the panel system in Great Britain, the doctor 
is paid according to the amount of work he does. The 
consultation fee is the basis of his income, but to that is 
added a fixed tariff for special examinations, say, of the 
blood or the sputum, and so on. There is no question, 
therefore, of doctors maintaining two standards of treat- 
ment—one for the insured patient and one for the fee- 
paying patient—for in most cases the payments he receives 
would be the same. There is an incentive, too, for a doctor to 
work hard and also to specialise, because the insured have 
free choice of doctor and there is no limit to the number of 
patients that a doctor can take from the sickness insurance 
organisation, and because the fees paid to the specialists 
are higher than those paid to G.P.s. In most cases, the doctor 
sends his bill to the sickness insurance organisation, which 
pays ‘him direct at intervals. In some of the big towns, 
agreement has not been reached between the doctors’ 
representatives and the sickness insurance on the fees that 
can be charged in cases where the patient pays the doctor 
himself. In these circumstances, the patient, if he is 
insured, sends the receipt to the sickness insurance body, 
which refunds him most, but not all, of his expenses. 

Compulsory sickness insurance was introduced in Norway 
thirty-two years ago, and, as in most other countries, was 
resisted to begin with. But there soon sprang from it bene- 
ficial consequences which probably, even its founders had 
not foreseen. Not only were the health services made avail- 
able to people irrespective of their ability to pay, but doc- 
tors; hospitals gnd so on were given a basic income, which 
enabled doctors to settle in places where they previously 
could not have made a livelihood—before the war there was 
roughly one doctor per 1,200 of the population—encouraged 
the building of new hospitals—there was a hospital bed per 
115 of the population—and led to a generally higher 
standard of treatment. The result is that resistance was 
gradually overcome and the system was expanded to include 
larger groups of the population. Voluntary membership was 
introduced ; in 1935 fishermen were included ; and in the 
following year members of the mercantile marine. As a result. 
by 1940 about two-thirds of the total population in Norway 
belonged to the sickness insurance system, and, shortly 
before the war, a bill had been drafted to cover all Nor- 
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wegian citizens, which would probably have secured a clear 
majority in the Storting. 


What the Patient Gets 


An insured person and his family have the right, within 
certain limits, to treatment at home and in hospital ; physio- 
therapy ; tooth extraction and other dental treatment where 
it is a necessary part of the treatment of disease ; disability 
allowances ; and financial help in the case of childbirth or 
a funeral. Fishermen and others who are their own employers 
do not get disability allowances. Where the distance from 
patient to doctor or hospital is long, transport expenses are 
covered. Some diseases are not covered by the sickness 
insurance system: for instance, expenses connected with 
epidemic diseases, tuberculosis and insanity are covered by 
the state or the local authority, and industrial accidents 
are covered under workmen’s compensation. There is also 
special legislation regarding the support of the crippled, the 
blind, the old, and mental defectives. About 80 per cent of 
the beds in hospitals and other institutions are controlled by 
the state or the local authority, a doctor is in charge of 
the administration. In the hospitals there is only one 
standard of treatment and nursing care, and the compara- 
tively large number of private rooms are allotted according 
to medical need and not according to ability to pay. 
There are no non-paying patients. The patient is paid 
for from the sickness insurance, out of his own pocket, or 
under the poor law regulations. 

The sickness insurance organisations obtain their income 
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through a special sickness premium, which must cover the . 


total expenses every year without any profit. Compulsory 
members are divided into six income groups and pay in 
proportion to their income. The member himself pays six- 
tenths of the total premium, the state two-tenths, and the 
local authority and the employer one-tenth each. Voluntary 
members pay seven-tenths themselves, the state two-tenths 
and the authority one-tenth. The sickness insurance is 
administered by local bodies, of which there is one in each 
authority. A board of five is elected by the county 
council and functions for three years. A salaried manager, 
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or sometimes a larger staff, is responsible for the day-to-day 
business. His appointment is proposed by the board, and 
approved by the central administrative office for the whole 
insurance system in the Ministry of Social Welfare. Thus, 
in the Ministry is centralised the ultimate control of the 
administration of both public health and sickness insurance, 
but enough has been said to show that there is considerable 
scope for local and individual initiative. In Norway, it has 
been possible to combine virtually universal compulsory 
health insurance with freedom in a patient’s choice of doctor 
and freedom for a doctor to practise where he likes. 


The French Maquis 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


ALL reports from France point to unrest and growing 
chaos, with which the Vichy Administration has so far 
been unable to cope. In the fourth year of occupation 
the resistance movement is rapidly growing, and tends 
to take on more violent forms. Laval’s Government 
appears paralysed. 

The centres of most active resistance are the maquis, the 
name given to the strong-points of the French partisans 
in the mountains and forests of the Haute Savoie and of 
other provinces. The maquillards are organised in small 
military detachments, mostly under the command of 
regular officers. he rank and file consists mainly of young 
Frenchmen who have managed to evade the German reléve 
and Vichy’s Labour Service. The number of the maquil- 
lards is now said to be several hundred thousand. The 
commanders of these partisan groups are, of course, aware 
that their forces are not sufficient to undertake large-scale 
operations against the occupying army. The maquis serves 
essentially as a refuge for hunted French youths. There 
have been minor operations and sorties, and much sabo- 
tage of communications, which in France has perhaps 
become more important than industrial sabotage. 
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Partisans and Criminals 


The great problem facing the maquis is the provision 
of food and munitions. Of necessity, they have had to 
resort to food requisitioning in the countryside. This 
may well have antagonised part of the rural population, 
which now has to reckon with three varieties of requisi- 
tioning: by the occupying forces ; by the Vichy police ; 
and by the partisans. Even so, the partisans do, on the 
whole, enjoy the support of the peasants. But their posi- 
tion has been gravely complicated by the emergence of 
bogus maquis—that is, of criminal bands who exploit 
the prevailing confusion for their own benefit ; and recent 
reports have frequently spoken of fights between real and 
bogus bands. Crime has lately increased to a frightening 
extent. And it is one of the tragic features of French life 
now that in the underground the young French patriot 
inevitably runs into the ordinary gangster who wages 
there his own “war” against authority. 

Even so, the maquis have become a symbol of national 
resistance. The great collaborationist dailies devote their 
columns to discrediting them and destroying their patriotic 
aureole. The maquis have served as an important drain 
on the depleted labour reserves of France. They have to 
a large extent frustrated the conscription of labour. for 
Germany. On October 16th Laval signed a new agreement 
with Sauckel under which the compulsory transfer of labour 
to Germany has been suspended for the rest of the present 
year; and Laval’s Minister of Production has made 
several public appeals to those who have evaded the 


labour conscription, asking them to return home and take .- 


work in French’ industrial undertakings. To what an extent 
the mass evasion of conscription has upset French indus- 
trial life can perhaps be deduced from the Minister’s 
letter to the Committee of the Mining Industry: 


I will give you the assurance that the men of the youngest 
class who work in the mines will be exempted from going 
to Germany, and will even be freed from any obligation to 
the Ministry of Labour. They can be sure that they will not 
be directed elsewhere. The same regulations apply to those 
who take up work in lead, zinc, gold, sulphur and kaolin 
mines. . . . The same also applies to . . . metallurgy, build- 
ing, transport and agriculture. All such undertakings will 
have a poster put-on the doors bearing the signatures of the 
German and French authorities. 


The assurances of the Minister of Production have 
apparently not produced the desired effect. The men of 
the maquis have reason to suspect a trap ; and other induce- 
ments, such as the latest increase in miners’ wages, have 
also failed. 

The position of the maquis has become very difficult 
with the approach of winter. A partial demobilisation of 
the groups now seems to be in progress. But members are 
being advised td disappear into the countryside, if neces- 
sary, and not to return to industry, where they might more 
easily: be trapped and transferred to Germany. 


Rough Politics 


The political profiles of the maquillards, as they emerge 
from various French-and neutral descriptions, deserve 
some attention. The maquis has become the first school of 
struggle—and of political thinking—for the youngest 
French generation. It is a hard and rough school. In it 
the young Frenchman steels his will-power and learns 
discipline. In constant danger, he has to look for his own 
and his comrade’s food, and to get it by force if need be. 
He has to be on guard against traitors, agents provocateurs 
and bandits. Hatred for the invader and for the regime 
of capitulation and collaboration are essential traits of the 
maquillard. 

But the maquis is also a lonely outpost, from which the 
wider horizons of the war cannot easily be seen. The 
partisan may feel himself humiliated by the enemy and 
the collaborators, as well as abandoned by the Allies. Out 
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of this may grow a self-centred feeling of nationalism 
coupled with some xenophobia. Nor can the maquis be 
a school of political democracy for those who are likely 
to play the most active réle in post-war France. And it is 
perhaps in the minds of that ardent and courageous youth, 
so early uprooted and forced into a bitter struggle for 
bare survival, that the mystique of the Leader has struck 
its deepest roots. Will post-war France be able to give to 
its youth that democratic education which the heroic 
maquis cannot provide? 


Switzerland’s Forei gn 


Trade 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


October 28th 


Swiss foreign trade returns are marked by a general decline 
in volume ; the volume of both imports and exports this 
year is about half of that shown in 1939. The value of trade, 
on the other hand, has increased compared with pre-war 
averages ; it is calculated that, since 1938, the average price 
of imported goods has increased by'125 per cent, while 
that of exported goods has risen by nearly 40 per cent. 

During the first nine months of 1943, imports totalled 
3,204 million francs, against 3,301 millions in 1942, while 
exports aggregated 1,151 millions, against 1,106 millions in 
1942. There has been a drop both in imports and exports 
since last September, when Switzerland’s outlet through 
Italy was cut off. The only trade routes now left open are 
through France and Spain to Portugal, with a very reduced 
train service, and through Austria eastward. The occupa- 
tion of Italy is likely to diminish commercial exchanges, 
which were already difficult, still further. This, together 
with the freezing of Swiss funds in the United States and 
of American ones here, is causing much anxiety in the 
watchmaking industry, which had hitherto succeeded in 
partly maintaining its exports to overseas countries, and a 
consequent rise in unemployment in that industry is 
expected. 

Though exports are far below the average, Swiss industry 
time in order to build up reserves in anticipation of a 
industry. The fact is that many factories are working full 
time in order to build up reserves in anticipation of a 
much hoped for speedy reopening of trade routes. But the 
situation of industry as a whole is not promising owing to 
the ever-increasing shortage of all raw materia's. 

Switzerland has concluded new trade treaties, or ex- 
tended the scope of existing ones, with Spain, Portugal, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and the question of payments by 
means of the clearing system has, for the present, been 
satisfactorily settled. In spite of long and arduous negotia- 
tions, it has not been possible to renew with Germany the 
trade agreement which came to an end last January. 
Recently, a provisional arrangement was arrived at which 
mainly concerns payments to Switzerland and the pro- 


gressive wiping out of the German arrears that had lately — 


accumulated. But exchanges between the two countries are 
very much reduced, though Germany has undertaken to 
make good as far as possible the deficiency in the coal deli- 
veries it was to have made to Switzerland. On the other 
hand, Switzerland has further reduced the small quantities 
of agricultural products formerly sent to Germany’ 
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HE new science of practical economics, to whose as promptly and as fully as has been the American practice 
development the war has given so large an impetus, for many years past. 
has two basic concepts, the National Income and the Balance The Department of Commerce has recently published a 
h of Payments. Almost every problem of policy can be directly report* which summarises the American Balance of Pay- 
line related to one of these two, and accurate information on their ments throughout the entire period from January 1, 1919, — 
this magnitude is the basic datum for virtually every economic to December 31, 1939. It is a considerable achievement to 
ade analysis. Academic economics will, in the future, more and be able to bring together, in comparable form, figures for 
aan more start out from them in instructing the student, while as long a period as twenty-one years. The compilers would 
a > the problems of national policy will revolve around them in readily admit that the reliability of the earlier figures is far 
hil the same way that statesmen in Whitehall and the City have, below the high standard that has been attained towards the 
ae in earlier times, watched the Budget and Bank Rate. end of the period. Nevertheless, the comparability is suffi- 
Nowhere has so much progress been made in assembling cient for lessons of the greatest value to be drawn from a 
led the statistics of National Income and of the Balance of Period of very varied experience. . at 
hile Payments as in the United States Department of Commerce, The main figures, which are given in great detail in the 
is in and economists all over the world are under a very heavy ePport, are summarised in the table at the foot of the page. 
orts debt to the Department’s Division of Research and Statistics This is given in the instructive new form adopted by the 
yugh for the steady flow of admirably detailed bulletins, articles compilers of the report—that of setting out the “ supply ” of 
1 are and memoranda in which the results have been set out. The dollars and the use made of them. It will be noticed that 
uced American estimates of the Balance of Payments are many 80ld movements and changes in short-term capital balances 
upa- times more detailed and comprehensive than any that have are both treated as “balancing items”—that is, as movements 
nges, been published elsewhere, and the United States is the only consequential upon the rest of the balance and not causal 
ther country that has estimates not only of its monthly National factors in themselves—while movements of long-term capital, 
and Income but also of the collective income of individual including purchases and sales of existing securities, are 
the States of the Union. The war has led to the compilation treated as deliberate operations undertaken for some reason 
i in in Great Britain both of greatly improved National Income other than that of balancing the accounts. There is, of course, 
d estimates (which have been published) and of detailed figures something artificial in this conception. Short-term capital 
=» of the Balance of Payments (which have not). After the war, Movements may sometimes be the reverse of balancing 
= the Government’s statistical services should set themselves items, while, on the other hand, nations may balance their 
the aim of providing information on these two basic concepts accounts by sales of securities. But the distinction is none 
ustry the less useful, and it has at least this justification, that the 
of : *“The United States in the World Economy.” Economic a —— would be one that was in exact 
y ful Series No. 23. Prepared in the International Economics and ‘°4 ut any movement either Of gold OF 
of a Statistics Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- ‘Short-term balances. 
it the merce bv Hal B. Lary and Associates. Published by the Govern- In the table printed here, several groups of years have been 
ng to ment Printing Office. 216 pages. 35 cents. averaged to save space. In every case the years thus aggre- 
r ex- 
tugal, 
ts by I.—THE SUPPLY AND USE oF DoLtars, 1919-1939 
been (Figures are annual averages, in millions of dollars) 
gotia- -—— ca 1 
yy the 1919-20 | 1922-25 | 1926-29 | 1930-33 | 1934-36 
oa (2 years) | 1921 (4 years) | (4 years) | (4 years) | (3 years) 1937 1938 1939 
which ines tase eecaieniiae ts 
, pro- 1.—Factors Supplying Dollars : . 
A. U.S. merchandise imports ................0ee00- 4,591 2,509 1,981 2,042 1,960 2,318 
ately B. Services imported* .............0000cceeeeeeeee 3,957 1,362 1,050 958 1,107 1,034 
les are C. Total imports, visible and invisible .......... 8,548 3,871 3,000 4,225 3,067 3,352 
en to D. Payments of interest and dividends.............. 125 105 187 295 200 230 
1 deli- EB. Total cmrcent account.............cccsescccese 8,673 3,976 6,022 3,222 3,187 4,520 3,267 3,582 
other F. Outflow of long-term capitalt................... 1,066 877 1,353 427 64 28 68 715 
intities G. Total supply of dollars..................... | 9,739 4,853 7,375 3,649 3,251 | 4,548 3,335 | 3,657 
I11.—Factors Using Dallars : . 7 
A. U.S. merchandise exports ..............seceeees 8,074 4,485 4,375 5,011 2,388 2,291 |, 3,349 3,094 3,177 
ES. SOLVMOOS CZPOELEE” . 2... ese scrercconseses 2,126 680 | 744 878 521 377 563 556 596 
C. Total exports, visible and invisible........... 10,200 5,165 | 5,119 5,889 2,909 2,668 3,912 | 3,650 | 3,773 
D. Receipts of interest and dividends............... 566 405 644 880 607 508 577 584 541 
1an and E. Total current account....2........0eeeeees: 10,766 5,570 5,763 6,769 3516 | 3,176 4,489 | 4,234 | 4314 
(8s. 6d. F. Inflow of long-term capitalt .................... | 458 285 360 631 476 | 535 | 549 165 | 102 
G. Total dollars used..........0.0.ceeeeee eee 11,224 5,855 [saa] 6,123 | 7,400 3,992 | 3,711 | See "5,038 | 4,399 | ae ae 4,416 
1 | 
ondon) ee ee 
III.—Excess of dollars used (+) over dollars supplied (—) .... | + 1,485 | + 1,002 as + 185 + 25 | + 343 | + 460 7 + 490 0 | 2088 | 9, + 1,064 + 759 
Marvey. IV.—Balancing Items : pers | _— 7 
pages. A. Inflow (+) or outflow (—) of short-term capital (net) n.a. } ma. bh 7 | + = — 495 + 575 + 356 + 344 aa 1,470 
B. Sales (+) or purchases (—) of gold (net).......... + 107 — 686 — 161 + + 15 — 1,348 — 1,271 — 1,657 — 3,018 
Re Mo ooso yo neces oss ce tcenss ees —e i+ l~ | + oar + 137 | + 313 | + 425 | + ‘249 | + ‘789 
.cdonald D, Total of balancing items.................0.. | —1,485 | —1,002 | — 185 ii - 43 '— «00 |— 0 | — 1,064 |— 759 
London) “* Services” includes hinsing end toda, trav expenditures, personal a aenatadia imecesianeeeectocice tate silver, onih. sellin 


items, but not interest and dividends, except on Government loans. 


+ Flow of long-term capital includes loans, djreet investments, amortisation payments and also 
purchases and sales of existing securities. 
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gated "have very similar characteristics and can be treated as 
a group. One other change has been made: in accordance 
with The Economist’s long-standing practice, the item of 
interest and dividends is removed from the services group 
and shown separately. This is logical, since the receipt and 
payment of interest and dividends are not current trading, 
like most of the other service items, which differ from mer- 
chandise trade only in being invisible. It is also a most useful 
distinction when it comes to the drawing of conclusions for 


a detailed discussion of the different items of the 
account, the reader must be referred to the report itself. 
What are chiefly of interest are the conclusions that are 
reached about the general shape of the American balance 
of payments in the inter-war period and about the prospects 
for the future. : : 

The shape of the American balance is not very well 
understood, especially in England. Accusations are frequently 
heard that the United States persistently sells more than it 
buys. But reference to Table II will show that, though this 
was broadly true of the 1920’s, it was, on the whole, untrue 
of the 1930’s. In the ten years 1930-39, American purchases 
of goods and services* exceeded American sales of goods 
and services by an average amount of $23 million a year. 
If the two years 1938-39, when rearmament sales were 
swelling the figures, are excluded, the average is $155 million 
a year bought in excess of sales. That the contrary should 
be so widely believed is an instance of the power of the 
visible over the invisible, for it is America’s invisible pur- 
chases that redress the balance. It is true that the balance 
on current account—that is, the balance of trade plus net 
interest receipts—was usually (though not in 1935, 1936 or 
1937) positive. But it is no mark of misbehaviour on the 
part of a creditor to have a positive balance on current 
account. Quite on the contrary; a creditor must have a 
positive balance on current account or cease to be a creditor, 
and it was the disappearance of this credit balance in the 
British accounts in the 1930’s which led to head-shakings 


* Throughout this discussion, charitable contributions and 
remittances are treated as purchases of services, for 
such is their effect on the balance of payments. 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion— as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the énormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 


-. ROWNTREES 
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II.—TuHE CuRRENT ACCOUNT 


Balance of Balance on Balance Balance on 
of Trade, Current of Trade, Curreat 
Visible and Account Visible and § Account 
Invisible (i.e., previous invisible —_{i.e., previous 
(i.e., Mer- column plus (i.e., Mer- column plus 
chandise interest and chandise interest and 
Trade and dividends) Trade and _ = dividends) 
Services, but Services, but 
excluding excluding 
interest and interest and 
dividends) dividends) 
(Millions of dollars) (Millions of dollars) 
1919...... + 1,088 + 1,498 39350...... + (154 + 135 
1920...... + 2,219 + 2,687 BDL. oo05 + 279 + 175 
1921...... + °1,294 + 1,594 OO - 166 + 159 
1922...... + 203 + 642 2955...... - 194 + 108 
1923...... + 2 + 548 1934...... + F#Al 
+ 513 + 975 1935...... — §22 — 4156 
E985... ... oe 127 + 709 1936....-.. - 516 _ 218 
1926...... — 139 + 454 1937...... — $13 _ 31 
BM secs > 140 + 721 1938...... + 583 + 967 
BSB ...42 + 380 + 1,027 1939...... + 421 + 1732 
1929...... + 134 + 





over Britain’s international position. What is misbehaviour 
on the part of a creditor is to have a credit balance on 
current account larger than can be conveniently dealt with 
by the international capital market. This was the American 
position in the 1920’s: in the eight years 1922-29 (i.e. 
ignoring the exceptional years 1919-21) the average credit 
balance on current account was $733 million. But it was 
not true in the 1930’s: in the eight years 1930-37 (ignoring 
the exceptional years 1938-39) it was only $139 million— 
surely not an excessive amount for a creditor to add to his 
capital assets out of an average annual turnover of over 
$4,000 million. 

To defend the American balance on the familiar charges 
is not, however, to say that there were no defects in the 
position. The shape of the capital account was far more open 
to criticism than the current account. What has been argued 
in the previous paragraph is that, in the 1930’s, a compara- 
tively small net export of capital would have brought the 
accounts into equilibrium. What actually happened was a 
considerable net inflow of long-term capital, amounting to 
$49 million on the average of 1930-3, to $471 million on 
the average of 1934-6 and to $215 million on the average 
of 1937-9—and, on top of that, from 1934 onwards, net 
inflows of short-term capital averaging $649 million over the 
six years. In the first half of the decade of the thirties, there 
is little to choose between the behaviour of American-owned 
and foreign-owned capital. But from 1935 onwards the inflow 
of capital, both long-term and short-term, was preponder- 
ately foreign-owned. It is, of course, still true that massive 
loans of new money by America to other countries could, 
in theory, have balanced the accounts and avoided the 
necessity for huge shipments of gold. But anyone who is 
tempted to argue thus should reflect that the need for these 
loans arose, not out of anything that was wrong with the 
current account (i.e. America’s trading account), but out of 
the panic flow of foreign funds to America. It was not faulty 
American economics, but faulty European politics, that was 
to blame. 

Still another defect in the American position was the 
enormous variation in the total turnover on the exchanges. 
In 1928 the balance on current account was favourable to 
the extent of $1,027 million ; in 1933 to the amount of only 
$108 million. But it would be misleading to infer from this 
comparison that the outside world found it easier in 1933 
than in 1928 to acquire the dollars it needed ; for the total 
supply of dollars in 1920 was $7,507 million and in 1933 
only $2,367 million. The experts of the Department of 
Commerce are inclined to assign no less trouble-making 


‘influence to this wide fluctuation in the turnover of the 


market than to the balance remaining on one side or other 
of the market. In other words, it is the size as well as the 
shape of the American accounts that leads to difficulty. It 
is, of course, difficult to prove by figures which side of the 
account is the cause and which the effect: Is it a shrinkage 
in the supply of dollars that causes other countries to cut 
down their purchases in America, or vice versa? The com- 
pilers of the report have little doubt about the answer. 
Basing their judgment on close scrutiny of the course of 
events, on a comparison of relations between America and 
other countries with their relations among themselves, they 
have no hesitation in concluding that it is the erratic nature 
of the supply of dollars that chiefly causes the fluctuations. 
This candour is surprising in those who might easily have 
thought it their duty to be national advocates ; and it 1s 
most gratifying evidence of scientific objectivity. ; 
The analysis of the past is interesting; but its chief 


importance derives from the light it sheds on the prosvects © 


for the future demand for and supply of dollars. This will be 
discussed in a second article. 
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Business Notes 


War Damage Progress 


The Chairman of the War Damage Commission has 
given the press an encouraging account of the progress that 
the Commission is making with a task that is unprecedented 


both in scale and in nature. Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve: 


revealed that the Commission had 2,750,000 separate dam- 
aged properties on its books, and that 1,754,000 separate 
claims had been lodged. Of the 1,124,000 claims which 
called for payment at once, 1,077,000 have actually been paid. 
The most important new development of principle relates 
to the treatment of severely damaged houses. The original 
Act drew a clear distinction between those properties which 
could not be rebuilt, or where rebuilding was not worth 
while, and those which were not a total loss. For the latter, 
the payment is the “cost of works” at the time that those 
works can be carried out. The former, however, were to 
receive a “value payment ” equal to the value of the pro- 
perty on March 31, 1939, with such adjustment for changes 
in the value of money as the Treasury thought proper. As 
the result of this year’s amending Act and of a Treasury 
direction, this principle is now to be substantially modified. 
In the case of a house built after March 31, 1914, the Com- 
mission is now empowered to make a “ cost-of-works ” pay- 
ment if and when the owner has been able to rebuild the 
house, even if it was totally destroyed by the bomb, and the 
same provision is to be extended to pre-1914 houses, where 
the Commission) is satisfied that they were, before the 
damage, not less sound than when erected, and in design, 
lay-out and amenities reasonably similar to post-1914 houses. 
In short, all post-1914, or equally modern, houses are to be 
rebuilt at public expense, not compensated for in money. 
This is a welcome policy—certainly welcome on grounds of 
public policy and probably welcome to the great majority 
of individuals concerned. It will, of course, raise very diffi- 
cult problems in the definition of what constitutes rebuilding 
a totally destroyed house, so that the new house is neither 
better nor worse than the old, but these have undoubtedly 
been foreseen. The Commission shows a wholly praise- 
worthy anxiety to let the owners of damaged or destroyed 
properties know where they stand at the earliest possible 
moment. All in all, the promising experiment of the War 
Damage Act is working out very satisfactorily. The chief gap 
in the public’s knowlege relates to the methods of valuation. 
The good will the Commission is acquiring could be 
destroyed by ungenerous valuations. 


* _ * 


Steel Prices 


An interesting and informative report by the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure dealing with the 
general subject of price-fixing in war contracts (which will 
receive extended treatment in a forthcoming issue of The 
Economist) contains some incidental remarks on the price- 
fixing policies of the Iron and Steel Control which have 
attracted some attention. The Report describes the compli- 
cated system of levies which has been in operation all 
through the war as a means, first, of spreading over the 
whole industry the burden of meeting the heavy cost of 
imported raw materials, and later of supporting the profits 
of the high-cost producers. This levy is not very heavy. 
The price of plates rose from £10 10s. 6d. in September, 
1939, to £16 3s. in November, 1940, and of this rise of 
£5 12s. 6d., the levy accounted for £3 12s. 5d. Since 1940 
prices have been stabilised. and in recent months the levy 
has not been enough to meet the charges upon it. If pay- 
ments continue throughout 1943 on the same basis as for 
the first six months, public funds will be required at the 
tate of £9 million a year. This disclosure has been reported 
in the press in such a way as to imply criticism by the 
Committee. Their attitude, however, is the contrary. They 
criticise the fact that the price of steel has been inflated by 
the levy and contend that the whole cost, both of high-cost 
imports (now obtained under Lend-Lease) and of addi- 
tional payments to high-cost producers, should be met by 
the Exchequer. Their only criticism of the use of public 
funds to subsidise the steel industry is that a statement 
should have been made to Parliament. This extension of 
the doctrine of subsidies is a tenable view ; but though steel 
1s certainly a basic material, the analogy with food subsidies 
would hardly apply, since there is no such direct nexus 


with wage rates. And since almost all the steel is ultimately 
paid for out of public funds in any case, the choice between 
paying a subsidy to keep prices down and paying a sub- 
sidy in the price seems rather academic. The-one thing that 
is fairly clear is that the Control has been right to institute 
some form of equalisation fund (however financed) rather 
than raise prices to the level at which they would remu- 
nerate the high-cost producer and present the low-cost 
producer with a large profit. The Economist frequently 
criticised the pre-war pricing policy of the Iron and Steel 
Federation, and the wartime price schedule is only the 
peacetime schedule with adjustments. But the adjustments 
themselves seem to have been soundly conceived in the 
public interest. 


* * * 


Coal Consumption— 


These late November days are foggy and damp, and 
it is not surprising that people are using more fuel. On 
the first three days of last week, II per cent more gas 
and 7 per,cent more electricity were consumed than in 
the first three days of the week before. (Compared with 
consumption in the corresponding period of 1942, 13 per 
cent more gas and 12 per cent more electricity were con- 
sumed.) The Minister of Fuel, alarmed at the upward 
trend, has renewed his warnings and appeals for economy. 
Last winter’s mild weather helped the Government to 
justify its decision not to ration fuel, and Major Lloyd 
George was able to claim that less coal was actually delivered 
to consumers than would have been required to honour a 
coupon scheme. But, as The Economist has repeatedly 
pointed out, conditions may not always be so favourable. 
It is too late to introduce a just and effective system of 
rationing at this stage—the administrative _machinery 
required and the political controversy which it would 
revive may be sufficient reasons against it—but, though 
there is little satisfaction in being wise after the event, it 
becomes increasingly clear that the retreat from rationing 
in June, 1942, was unwise strategy. The gap between pro- 
duction and consumption, which the Government claimed 
to have bridged this summer, is likely to widen dan- 
gerously at both ends, as more and more coal is needed 
for military purposes. The public will no doubt respond, 
as they always have done, to Government appeals and 
exhortations. The Ministry will continue to issue brightly 
worded posters and advertisements ; the ‘BBC may revive 
its “fuel flashes”; as last year, housewives will check 
their meters and neighbours will share their fires. Some 
patriots may go to bed an hour earlier ; others may con- 
sider it equally patriotic, and infinitely preferable, to get 
up an hour later, to relieve the peak load at breakfast 
time. All this will help, but diminishing returns apply 
no less to propaganda than tg other commodities. With 
more than misgivings, the Government will have to look 
more to increased production by an improvement in the 
industry’s efficiency than to reduced domestic consumption, 
to save the situation this winter. 
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—And Production 


The renewed warning by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power about the gravity of the coal situation was given on 
Tuesday. In answer to a Parliamentary question, he stated 
that it might be necessary to reduce coal supplies to 


domestic consumers in order to offset the decline in pro- . 


duction, brought about by decreased output per manshift 
and losses from strikes. On November goth, the Minister had 
given an indication of the extent of the decline in output 
‘per manshift at the coal-face from June, 1941, as shown in 
the accompanying table :— 


1942—September .... 2°88 





1941—July .......... 
a eibue se \ October....... 2-91 
September..... 2-95 November..... 2 -92 
October ....... December ..... 2 88 
November ..... 1943—January ...... 2 -88 
December ..... February...... 2-88 

1942—January....... March ........ 2-89 
February ...... 2 -88 ae 2°85 
es eee 2°85 
RON. oss 600505 ee 2 -82 
MY. owes win oe 2-85 eee 2.82 
Te August .......- 2-76 
BS) «556s sb 2 -88 Septembér .... 2-82 
Ampest........ 2-68 October....... 2 83 


Figures of average weekly output last month showed a 
distinct improvement over the previous four-weekly period, 
but there are indications that this month’s will show a 
substantial drop. The number of strikes has been increas- 
ing, and although work has been resumed in the Lanca- 
shire coalfield, the stoppage of 10,000 miners for nearly 
two weeks has meant a loss of about 90.000 tons. The 
Lancashire and Cheshire Mineworkers’ Federation and the 
Durham Miners’ Association have both denounced unconsti- 
tutional strikes and stoppages as “ sabotage ” ; but the situa- 
tion is becoming increasingly critical, and it is feared that 
the release of Sir Oswald Mosley may result in local strikes, 
especially in connection with the imprisonment of surface 
workers who refuse direction underground. This week the 


miners have been considering the Government’s reply to - 


their proposals for improving output. The main demands of 
the Mineworkers’ Federation were for the Government to 
assume financial as well as operational control over the 
mines ; for the release of ex-miners from the Forces ; for the 
granting of a £6 a week minimum for underground workers 
and £5 tos. for surface workers. 


x x * 


Progress at Montreal 


If the latest cabled advices from Montreal are to be 
trusted, the Executive Committee-which is considering the 
various schemes for the reorganisation of the City’s debt 
has now reached agreement, by a majority of five to one, on 
a plan to be submitted to the City Council. How long it will 
take to draw up the necessary bye-law and what support 
the one dissentient of the Committee will find on the Council 
are matters of speculation, but the message suggests that 
the details will be ready in the near future. So far as they 
go, the outlines of the suggested plan seem to coincide quite 
closely with the desires of the London Committee. But there 
are a number of points on which there is no information, and 
inquiries in quarters which may be considered authoritative 
show that there is no information on this side on this point. 
It is, however, regarded as reasonably certain. that the 
Executive Committee has agreed on a plan and highly 
probable that the plan includes very substantial concessions 
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to the British point of view. How-long it will take to pass 
the plan through the Council of one hundred members is 
doubtful, but it is reasonable to suppose that an acceptable 
agreement will be reached in the not distant future. 


* * te * 
Gold in Egypt 


A considerable widening of the gold market in Egypt 
occurred this week. Until last Monday, the gold market in 


’ Alexandria, while free to function without restriction, had 


only handled a negligible turnover, consisting mainly of 
jewellers’ scrap and odd coins filtering through from the 
Middle East. The price in this market has recently ranged 
around 177 piastres per dirhem, which, ‘taking the piastre 
at 973 to the £ and the dirhem as equal to 48.149 grains, 
gives a sterling equivalent of £16 Ios. per ounce. This week, 
however, the stream of gold reaching the open market in 
Egypt has been appreciably increased by metal offered 
through Egyptian official quarters. This gold is being pro- 
vided by the British Treasury at the request of the Egyptian 
Government and after due consultation with the US authori- 
ties. It is being sold through Egyptian banks and is made 
available in the form of small bars of 18.69 dirhems (just 
over 2 ounces) of 996/1,000 fineness and at a price of 177.3 
piastres per dirhem. These official gold sales fit into a pattern 
already made familiar by similar operations in the Middle 
East and India. Their immediate objective is to counter the 
forces of inflation which in all these territories proceed, not 
so much.from the unbalanced expenditure of their own 
Governments as from the expenditure in their countries of 
other authorities (mainly the British and US Governments). 
The fiscal machinery of the Governments concerned is crude 
and inelastic even when dealing with their own direct respon- 
sibilities, and has made no attempt to mop up the purchasing 
power created by the large expenditure of extraneous powers. 
Hence the fact that these countries top the list of inflation- 
ridden powers, their counterpart on the enemy side being 
Bulgaria, where exactly comparable conditions obtain. The 
gold now being sold in Egypt is paid for out of the accumu- 
lated sterling resources held by the National Bank of Egypt. 
The operation thus achieves two objectives. It reduces the 
accumulation of abnormal sterling balances, and it should 
mop up redundant purchasing power in Egypt. The policy 
of combating inflation by sales of gold has its limitations. 
Under existing conditions the Middle East could prove a 
dangerously receptive sink for the precious metal, and it 
is to be hoped that sales of gold will not exclude moge 
orthodox anti-inflationary measures. 


* * * 


Wool Payments to Australia 


It was announced this week that since the beginning 
of the war the United Kingdom Government had paid to 
Australian wool-growers a total of £A289,753,000 for the 
clip and skins, and had, in addition, incurred expenditure 
of £Ar10,533,000 for storage charges and £A2,964,000 for 
processing, making an aggregate disbursement in Australia 
of £A303,250,000. These figures help to explain the steady 
improvement in the Australian balance of payments since 


. the war. Although the Australian wool clip is now bought 


in advance by the British Government, payment is only 
made as the wool arrives and is appraised in the course 
of the season, and the totals published this week will apply 
to the four completed clip years which have elapsed since 
the war. This means that for each year the clip will have 
provided a yield of over £A70 million for the Common- 
wealth. This is well above the figure that obtained before 
the war. In the five years to 1937-38 the annual proceeds 
of the Australian clip brought in totals ranging from 
£A39 million to £A62 million, with an average of around 
£Aso million. The average maintained during the war 1s 
thus much highei than what would have been regarded 4s 


an exceptionally good figure before the war. In the cit- | 


cumstances, the strength of the Australian London funds 
position is not surprising. These sterling holdings are said 
to have wholly recovered from the recent heavy transfers 
to the British Government in final discharge of the advances 
made for war purposes by the Treasury. A persistent and 
important source of support for these sterling funds is the 
remittance by the Commonwealth of dollars representing 
the expenditure of American troops in the Pacific sterling 
area. Although a small dollar reserve is maintained by the 
Commonwealth Bank, the bulk of this do!lar income 18 
remitted to this country and converted into sterling. 
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Another Air Service Company 


The process of staking out claims to air transport con- 
tinues, and another group of shipping concerns, the 
Coastal and Short Sea Group, has registered a company to 
operate passenger and cargo air services over internal and 
continental routes. The scheme is dependent upon obtain- 
ing the necessary consents and machines, The composition 
of the group is not specifically stated, but it is understood 
to include the Currie and Wilson lines, the Hamburg 
Steam Packet, General Steam Navigation and S. Instone 
lines, on one side, and Tyne, Tees Steam Shipping, France, 
Fenwick, the London and Edinburgh and the Dundee, 
Perth and London Shipping companies, on the other. It is 
to be noted that none of these concerns appears to be 
associated with the pre-war civil aviation group centred 
around the railways and Coast Lines, the scope of whose 
activity was discussed in a note on page 652 of The 
Economist of November 13th. No statement has, so far, 
been made by this group, but, since the railways have been 
interested in both internal air transport and cross-Channel 
services since 1929, and, in fact, carried a very high propor- 
tion of the total route mileage for which licences were 
issued, it is to be supposed that they will have something 
to say on the subject of this new claim. There is every 
reason to look with favour on a healthy competition 
between services, but the emergence of this new considera- 
tion serves to stress the point that an early Government 
decision on the policy to be adopted for all forms of air 
transport, internal, short sea and long distance, is very 
desirable. 


* x * 


Financing OFS Mines 


Formed in 1924 as a reconstruction of another concern, 
East Rand Consolidated, a company of British registration, 
has so far never paid a dividend. After nine years of existence 
it halved its capital by writing off £117,738 and, under the 
stimulus of the doubled price of gold, launched out afresh, 
raising its paid up capital to £1,447,500. At the end of 1941, 
after revaluing investments at market price, it had a debit 
balance on profit and loss account of over £300,000, against 
a rather larger reserve account. Its assets included £576,000 
odd, exploration account, and £350,000, properties, operations 
in connection with which had resulted in losses for seven 
years running. In the previous year its 5s. shares had been 
as low as sixpence, and during the current year they have 
been down to 3s., but, as a result of protracted negotiations 
for the acquisition of certain rights in the Orange Free 
State—the latest El Dorado—they have within the past few 
days been as high as 17s. It is now revealed that ERC 
has purchased, from well-known mining houses, prospecting 
and option contracts over the mineral rights of certain 
Orange Free State areas and various interests in other areas 
in that State, aggregating in all some 258,000 acres. The 
-purchase is to be satisfied by the issue of 120,000 shares 
out of the authorised capital of the company. Further 
acquisitions are in contemplation. It is also stated that the 
market value of investments held by the company is now 
some £2,185,000, that all loans and advances have been paid 
off, and £150,000 accumulated in cash resources. There 
is no mention of creditors, but perhaps the figure of £150,000 
is net. Nor is there any statement as to the value of other 
assets. The figures given represent, however, some 8s. for 
each old share in the company. On the news the quotation 
fell to 14s. 6d. The remaining 6s. 6d. is, presumably, a 
measure of the results expected in the OFS. That is to say, 


‘ the issue of 120,000 on a basis of, say, 15s. per share, or 


£90,000, is held to warrant writing up by well over 
£2,000,000 the capital of a company which, in just under 
20 years and despite the doubling of the price of the com- 
modity it is designed to produce, has paid no dividend. 

€ may well ask why such a concern is chosen to be the 
vehicle for the financing of any part of the new venture, for 
It is, of course, taken for granted that the mining houses 
will, in due course, sell the shares they have received and 
use the proceeds in fresh fields of endeavour. 


* x *« 
GUS Developments 


‘The ordinary shareholders of Great Universal Stores 
received a pleasant surprise on Tuesday in the form of an 
increase in the interim dividend from 2} to 3 per cent, 

th tax free. This caused a modest rise in-the price to 
228. 44d. But, before this néws can have obtained any wide 
circulation, there came another shock of a less p'easing 
cter, in the form of a reply to a question to the 
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ARE YOU RETARDING 
EFFICIENCY 


———__—— 


OU couldn’t read | 
VG paper in a poor | 
=== light. Are you ask- | 
ing your workers to do | 


efficient work under poor | 
seeing conditions ? 


YOU must drive slowly in 
the blackout because you 
can’t see far ahead. In the 
same way your workers 
may be slowed down be- 
cause they cannot see well 
enough to work Guickly. 


LIGHT—THE VITAL FACTOR 
IN EFFICIENCY. Incorrect 
lighting impedes efficiency 
and retards individual out- 
put. When poor lighting 
is corrected, efficiency 
increases, accidents and 
“spoils” are reduced, 
Strain is relieved, fatigue 
is lessened. Obviously 





. total output gains in ratio. 


CORRECT LIGHTING IS A 
SCIENCE. Correct lighting 
is not merely a matter of 
increasing the number and 
the power of your lights. 
High wattage is no criterion 
of good lighting. Glare 









EYE STRAIN 
LOWERS EFFICIENCY 


does not spell efficiency. 
Lighting is a science: it 
is a job for the expert. 


AN ADVISORY SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRY. The Mazda 
Lighting Advisory Service 
has been established to: 
assist the owners and 
managements of factories 
to obtain expert advice 
about their lighting with- 
out obligation. 


On request, a specialist 
will visit your works and 
report on your lighting. 
He may find it exactly as 
it should be, and you will 
be pleased to have his con- 
firmation. He may make 
valuable suggestions 
which, if given effect, will 
aid production, and in 
many cases will definitely 
reduce current consump- 
tion and therefore save 
fuel. You are invited to 
write to-day for details. 


BTH RESEARCH AIDS INDUSTRY 


BTH Research Laboratories have made an intensive study 
of both the physical and psychological aspects of lighting 
in wartime industry, and their knowledge and experience 
are at the disposal of the principals of industrial under- 
takings through the Mazda Lighting Advisory Service. 


LIGHTING ADVISORY SERVICE 


8) 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO., LTD., Crown House, Aldwych. 


LONDON W.C.2. 


Telephone : Tem. Bar 8040 


M. 3972. 
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President of the Board of Trade. This called for the closing 
of Jays and Campbells, control of which was recently 
acquired by Great Universal Stores. Mr Dalton replied 
that betweeri April and November, 1943, convictions 
under the Goods and Services Price Control Act were 
obtained against one firm and four convictions against 
another in this group of furniture dealers. He added that 
until proceedings were instituted, or there were further 
offences and convictions obtained, the courts could not 
make a closing order under the Act of 1941. If such pro- 
ceedings were instituted he would certainly ask the Attorney- 
General, or, if in Scotland, the Lord Advocate, to take 
action. This news produced a fall in the shares to below 
21s., followed by a recovery to that figure, a net decline 
of 1s. on the day. A great deal depends upon the exact 
dates of the offences and of the acquisition of control by 
GUS. Neither of these is quite certain. The company 
announced in mid-September that negotiations were pro- 
ceeding with Jays and Campbells (Holdings), and three 
weeks later the acquisition was, apparently, complete, In 
the circumstances, it would doubtless relieve the anxiety 
of shareholders if .it could be made clear that, neither in 
this case nor in that of other firms, had there been any 
history of offences against the Act while the concerns 
were under the company’s control. Some such statement 
is all the more necessary in view of the board’s persistent 
refusal to disclose the names of other companies acquired 
in the course of the last few years. 















































































































































* * * 





EMI Reserves 


The feature of the latest accounts of Electric and 
Musical Industries is the replacement of the usual com- 
bined statement of the subsidiaries by a full consolidated 
balance-sheet and profit and loss account. Since all the 
subsidiary companies are wholly owned, as distinct from 
merely being controlled, either by EMI itself or jointly with 
Marconi’s Wireless, the new consolidated accounts should 
be of substantial value to shareholders. Unfortunately, 
although comparable figures for 1941-42 are given, it is 
impossible to carry back the comparison further. Consoli- 
dated profit shows a rise from £637,486 to £926,802, but 
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a very large part of this is absorbed im higher tax provision. . 
Tax paid and accrued stands at £283,278, against £76,000, 
and the provision against the estimated liability for 1944- 
45 is £417,222, compared with £360,000. The amount 
earned on the ordinary capital is increased from £139,760 
to £164,007, equivalent to 11.3 per cent, against 9.5 per 
cent. The actual payment, announced six weeks ago, was 
8 per cent, compared with 6 per cent in each of the two 
preceding years. In view of the limitation imposed on 
manufacture, it appears evident that the profit margin must 
be very considerable. There is little doubt that, subject to 
the possibility of further price control, this margin js 
likely to persist during the period of keen replacement 
demand after the war. 


x 


The date of the accounts of the parent has been» put 
three months earlier in order to coincide with that of the 
subsidiaries, but this makes no difference to profits, since 
a full year’s operations are included. It does, however, put 
the balance-sheet position back to end-June last. At that 
date there was, on the year, a very substantial change in 
the assets of the company. Apart from a drop of £62,500 in 
fixed assets, presumably due to depreciation, whose amount 
is not disclosed, holdings in subsidiaries outside this 
country have been further written down from £188,324 to 
a nominal figure. As this item includes some Empire con- 
cerns, excluding India, Australia and Eire, and some Euro- 
pean interests which may be returned to the group—the 


. Japanese interests were sold before the collapse—there is 


here a very material secret reserve. But, in addition to this, 
there appears, for the first time, a general reserve of 
£300,000, created partly by profits on the sale of the 
Rudge-Whitworth interest to the Raleigh Cycle Company, 
and partly by bringing in other reserves, previously con- 
cealed and no longer required. There is also, for the first 
time, a taxation reserve, standing at £417,732 in 1942 and 
£976,283 this year. Total liabilities for tax up to the date 
of the accounts are estimated at £700,500, which is more 
than fully covered by a holding of tax reserve certificates. 
Net liquid assets of the group have increased on the year 
from £2,811,665 to £3,960,693, but, on each occasion, liabili- 
ties include an unspecified amount set aside to cover the 
cost of replacements and re-establishment of business after 
the war, which ought to be given separately since it is in 
no sense of the same nature as trade creditors. The only 
other item calling for mention is a rise in stock in trade 
and work in progress from £3,093,235 to £3,721,060, which 
indicates the trend of the group’s activities. The ros. ordi- 
nary shares of EMI stand at 26s. 6d., yielding a few 
pence over 3 per cent, less tax. 






* * * 






Blocked Cruzeiros 


The persistent improvement in the Brazilian exchange 
position has made it possible for the Bank of England 
to tackle the problem of blocked cruzeiro balances held 
in Brazil for account of residents of the United Kingdom. 
The cruzeiro was added to the list of specified currencies 
(which must be offered to the Bank of England) in 
September, 1942, but it was announced at the time that 
the Bank was not prepared to purchase blocked cruzeiros. 
These blocked balances are largely a relic’ of pre-war 
exchange difficulties in Brazil which !ed to a succession 0! 
defaults and restrictions on the free transfer of milreis 
accounts. The body of regulations defining the treatment 
of blocked balances in Brazil is extraordinarily complicated, 
and many of these assets are immobilised not only by 
reason of the regulations, but by their liability to Brazilian 
taxation and to compulsory contribution, to Brazilian wat 
loan. The growing sterling balances accumulating here on 
Brazilian account provided the basis for a compensation 
agreement. By this agreement residents of the United 
Kingdom will be able to obtain conversion into sterling 
of cruzeiro balances which up to the present have been 
blocked. Conversion will take place in Brazil at the Bank 
of Brazil’s selling rate for sterling. Holders of blocked 
cruzeiros are asked to give instructions for their holdings 
to be transferred to the Bank of England’s blocked account! 
with the Bank of Brazil. Where there are good reasons 
for leaving the balance undisturbed, as, for example, where 
it might have to bear substantial charges on being trans- 
ferred, the conversion will not be required by the authori- 
ties on this side. 
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Mas Wel initiated research into a wide. 


‘range of subjects which the shortness 






of his life prevented him from completing. 
He clothed electrical phenomena with the 


language of mathematics. His researches 


» date 
more 
cates. 


JAMES CLERK-MAXWELL (1831-1879) included the theory of colours, colour blind- 


“A man that is young in years may ness, the study of molecules, elastic solids, 
‘abili- be old in hours, if he have lost no 


th ini: teak tae Remennenle veneie” astronomy, heat, matter and motion. His 
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o> wrote Francis Bacon. The life and major contribution to science is set forth in his 
—_ career of James Clerk-Maxwell is 


—_— surely a rare example. A great 
ordi- 


1 few harvest from a short season ! The Brush organisation has initiated many 





standard work ‘Electricity and Magnetism"’ 
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Engineering Wages 


In accordance with the decision taken at its National 
Committee meeting in June, the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union has now submitted to the Engineering Employers’ 
National Federation its proposals for the grading of work 
throughout the industry, and a meeting between the two sides 
has been arranged for December 2nd. The AEU’s object is 
to arrive at a formula for grading the various machine opera- 
tions in the engineering industry, irrespective of whether 
they are performed by men or women. The question 
of women’s wages and the grading of work performed 
by women has caused considerable contusion, and it was 
the immediate cause of the recent stoppage in a Scottish 
aero-engine factory. The position there was that, after the 
finding of the Wark Court of Enquiry into an alleged breach 
of the agreement between the employers and the AEU, fay- 
ing down the conditions for women’s employment, an agree- 
ment was negotiated, under which workers were graded into 
five groups, with a difference of 5s. between the two lowest 
grades. The strikers’ demand was that the bottom grade 
should be raised to the same level as the grade immediately 
above it. After a nine-days strike, the workers returned, 
and informal discussions on grading in the factory are 
now going on. If agreement can be reached nationally 
upon the grading of engineering wages, and it were to lead 
to a simplification of the complex structure of wages in the 
industry it would remove an important potential cause of 
unrest. On Wednesday the AEU, together with the other 
unions comprising the joint engineering trade union move- 
ment, decided to apply to the employers for an all-round 
increase of. 10s. a week on the base rate. This claim will 
affect 2 million workers, and will apply to women who, by 
agreement, are receiving men’s wages. While there may be 
justification for ironing out anomalies and raising wages 
of lower-paid grades, it would be surprising if the unions 
were able to produce sufficient fresh evidence to justify a 
ros. all-round increase—a demand which was rejected by 
the National Arbitration Tribunal in March. 


* * * 
The Cotton Industry’s Future 


Sir Raymond Streat, opening a recruitment and training 
exhibition at Ashton-under-Lyne last Saturday, spoke opti- 
mistically about the future of the cotton industry. He pointed 
out that the British cotton trade was still great and strong— 
before the war it was responsible for 10 per cent of the 
total world production of cotton yarn—and had developed 
and flourished without the. assistance of protection; the 
industry had shown itself versatile and resourceful both in 

_Meeting peacetime and wartime requirements (the utility 
cloth scheme being an outstanding example of its adaptability) 
while wartime improvements in technical efficiency, together 
with the skill of the industry’s operatives an dthe experience 
of its technologists, would provide a firm basis for meeting 
the period of rapid change and development that would 
inevitably face the textile trade after the war. Sir Raymond 
was right to emphasise these positive factors. As he himself 
pointed out, there has been a tendency in Lancashire for 
self-depreciation and the “writing down” of past achieve- 
ments, which has in part accounted for the reluctance of 
young workers to enter the industry. It is the same story 
as in mining, and the same remedies—improved efficiency 
and better wages, conditions and prospects—will have to 
be applied if the cotton industry is to attract the juvenile 
labour which it so much needs. Sir Raymond, perhaps wisely, 
did not elaborate his views on the maintenance of Govern- 
ment control, though it seemed to be implicit in his state- 
ment that it was above all necessary to avoid price inflation. 
It will be equally necessary to safeguard against the over- 
inflation of capital and to a rapid expansion of plants, that 
happened after the last war. The dangers ofter this war, 
when the main burden of clothing Europe may fall on the 
British textile trade, will be infinitely greater, and it is good 
to know that the problems of the transition period, such as 
deconcentration, demobilisation, new plant and repairs, are 
being closely studied, and will form “ the subject of concrete 
plans which will cover the whole field.” Sir Raymond antici- 
pates a continued strong demand for Lancashire cotton 
products for perhaps two or three years after the war; 
thereafter, “unless we can gain export markets, we shall 
find we cannot occupy plant on the scale we now possess.” 
He was not able to throw any light on the long-term problem 

- or on how export markets could be gained. His advice to 

the industry to concentrate on improving its organisation 


and efficiency in the transition period was the soundest 
counsel. 
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Equity for Life Policyholders 


Not least among the problems engaging life assurance 
offices during recent months has been that of maintaining 
a proper balance between the interests of the various 
groups of policyholders which contribute to the total 
revenues. This is main!y a question of the relationship 
between the without profits group, on the one hand, and 
the with-profits group, on the other. It is evident that in 
present conditions—continuously falling net interest rates 
coupled with exceptional mortality due to the war—the 
without-profits business of most offices must be operating 
at a loss, and this loss (apart from those few proprietary 
offices that maintain separate funds for the two classes of 
business) falls chiefly on the shoulders of participating 
policyholders in the form of a reduction in the profits 
otherwise accumulating for distribution. Such a situation . 
is perfectly fair to the extent that policyholders electing 
to participate in the fortunes of a life office must be deemed 
to have accepted the hazards, as well as the benefits, of 
so doing. Nevertheless, insofar as present low interest 
returns are attributable to the policy, followed by the offices 
since the beginning of the war, of investing all available 
funds in Government securities—a policy dictated by 
national considerations and contrary to the direct interests of 
policyholders—it seems hard that the whole of the burden 
should be borne by the participating group alone. There 
is, of course, nothing that the offices can do to mitigate this 
inequity—the terms of contracts are fixed and unalterable 
—and it was for this reason that Mr William Penman, the 
actuary of the Atlas, in a recent letter to The Times, 
appealed for some reduction in the rate of taxation on life 
offices’ funds, at present fixed at 7s. in the £. In fixing 
rates for new insurances, however, the offices have a clear 
duty to take a cautious view of future prospects, both as 
regards interest earnings and mortality, so that a further 
aggravation of the inequity is improbable. Net interest 
earned may be slow to recover after the war, especially 
as the standard rate of taxation will need to fall below 
7s. in the £ before any benefit accrues under this head. 
And the possibility of further civilian mortality from war 
causes cannot be ruled out. From this last aspect the 
practice of some offices of covering civilian war risks 
without extra charge seems hard to defend, although 
reductions from the rates current in the early days of the 
war are doubtless justified. ; 

Besides the relationship between with-profits and with- 
out-profits policyholders, there is also the question of 
maintaining equity between different sub-groups within 
the participating section. As regards new-business policy, 
the position is clear—whenever without-profits premiums 
are increased, with-profits premiums should be adjusted 
correspondingly, in order to avoid any diminution in the 
“bonus loading.” This was the procedure followed by 
the Commercial Union in revising its terms on October 
Ist ; the increase in with-profits premiums only, announced 
by the Scottish Union and National, with effect from 
November Ist, merely rectified an existing inconsistency 
brought about by earlier revisions of. without-profits 
quotations. The issue as between different groups of exist- 
ing policyholders—depending on such considerations as 
the length of time for which the policy has been in force, 
the age-grouping, and so on—is far more complex. Mr 
H. E. Melville, in his presidential address to the Institute 
of Actuaries, suggested that owing to the decline in. in- 
terest earnings, and consequent reduction in the import- 
ance of this factor, new methods of bonus distribution 
might have to be evolved’ if justice is to be done between 
one class of policyholder and another. On the other hand, 
it might with equal validity be contended that the office 
should seek to apply a constant method of distribution, 
equity between policyholders being maintained by ‘vary- 
ing premiums from time to time to conform with expecta- 
tion when the policy is issued. In any case, it does not 
seem possible for more than rough and ready justice to 
be meted out on this particular issue. 

* * * 
Light Metals 


In his monthly munitions production report for July, 
Mr Donald Nelson, chairman of the United States War 
Production Board, said that “the production problem for 
magnesium and aluminium has been overcome.” Magnesium 
production in the United States now amounts to about 
35,000,000 Ib. a month, compared with 500,000 Ib. before 
the war. This represents an annual rate of production more 
than six times as great as the total world output of mag- 


(Continued on page 727) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 






THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
LIMITED 


AN ENCOURAGING TREND 









MAJOR-GENERAL DAWNAY’S 
SURVEY 







The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of The Financial News, Limited, was held 
at the registered ’onices of .the company, 
20, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, on the 23rd instant, 
Major-General G. P. Dawnay, CB., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O., chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

The Chairman said: You will notice that 
in presenting the accounts for the past year 
we have adopted the recommendations of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants re- 
garding the grouping of assets and liabili- 
ties in the balance-sheet. This follows upon 
the departure made last year of charging 
income-tax in the general profit and loss 
account in full and dividends in the appro- 
priation account net after deducting the in- 
come-tax recoverable. We believe that 
these changes will themselves to 
the shareholders as giving a clearer presen- 
tation of the company’s financial position 
and earnings. 

You wili also see that the figures in the ac- 
counts are stated to the nearest pound. Thi 
is due to the present restrictions upon the 
size of printed accounts. To have included 
shillings and pence, which do not materially 
affect the figures, would have necessitated 
either using type so small as to be difficult 
to read or dispensing with detail. 

Turning to the figures themselves, you 
will see from the directors’ report 
profit for the year covered by these accounts 
amounts to £33 122, leaving, after providing 
£17,264 for income-tax and D.C. a 
balance of £15,858 against £7,298 in the 
previous year. As this follows last year’s 
merease from £10,960 to £15,374, or after 
providing for income-tax and N.D.C. from 
£5,691 to £7,298, your directors consider 
this result sat-sfactory. It shows an encour- 
agingly progressive tendency, which seems 
t0 be out by the further improvement 
in results shown by our figures during the 
current year to October, after the closing 
of the accounts which are now before you. 
Moreover, once again we have dealt con- 
ey a with =. profits of the > 
sidiary and associated companies, a policy 
which you will no doubt endorse. The 
amount carried forward to credit of the 
profit and loss accounts of the two prin- 
cipal subsidies for the year under review 

for instance, been increased by not far 
short of £6,000. 












































THE BALANCE SHEET 


There are. no significant changes in the 
On the liabilities side you 
see the increased provision for income- 
ax required to provide for our liability 
Up to the date of the accounts. The mort- 
gage loan has been further reduced during 
the year, while current liabilities have in- 
creased a little, mainly due to the increased 
Provision necessary for taxation. Fixed 
assets show a small reduction which repre- 
sents the amount by which they have been 
reciated during the year under review. 
tent assets show an increase of £14,417; 
debtors are about £3,700 down; in- 
vestments, almost all in Government se- 
curites, thave been increased by about 
£16,600; while the reduction in cash at 
bankers and in hand compared with last 
year is more than offset by the ho'ding, in 
tion, of £0,000 tax reserve certificates. 
“3 t assets exceed current liabilities by 
£95,867, compared with £54,450 last year, 
showing an increased credit balance ‘of 
411,417, 
Taking all these facts into account, your 
came to the conclusion that the 
‘und financial position of the company 
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justifies them in recommending the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 20 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares. Payment of the pre- 
ference dividends has absorbed £5,269 net, 
and the ordinary dividend now recommen- 
ded will absorb £10,500 net, leaving a 
small balance to be added to the carry- 
forward, which will leave the total credit 
at profit and loss standing at the not un- 
satisfactory figure of £98,814. 

The factors to which I have previously 
referred as tending to restrict our revenue- 
earning capacity continued to operate 
during the past year; but so also did the 
economies, many of which have been im- 
posed upon us, but which have tended to 
mitigate the restrictions of our revenue- 
earning capacity. 


THE OUTLOCK 


As regards the future prospects, you w_ll 
not expect me to indulge in prophecy, and 
I should most certainly not be willing 
to do so in any case. It must suffice if I 
say, as my remarks have already indicated, 


that, judging by the present trend 
of our business, we are encouraged 
to hope that the results for the 


current year may not compare un- 
favourably with those shown in the accounts 
before you. 

No one can doubt that the war situation 
is vastly better than when we held oti last 
annual meeting, or that there are to-day 
many encouraging indications. But it is, I 
think, well to remember that even after 
the -war one very important part of our 
earning power is likely to remain greatly 
restricted, for one can hardly envisage any 
outpouring of prospectuses in the controlled 
post-war economy such as contributed so 
largely to our revenue in pre-war days. 

As regards the staff, this has remained 
at the bare minimum to which I referred 
last year. We have continued to supp!ement 
the pay of those members of the staff who 
find themselves on active service. Those 
who remain continue to carry a heavy bur- 
den and to work at extreme pressure. They 
are rendering very efficient loyal service to 
your company in maintaining the high 
quality and goodwill of our publications. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a dividend of 20 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares for the year 
ended June 30, 1943, was declared. 


TIMOTHY WHITES AND 
TAYLORS, LIMITED 


PROFITS WELL MAINTAINED 
MR PHILIP E. HILL’S SPEECH 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Timothy Whites and Taylors, Limited, 
was held, on the 18th instant, at the May 
Fair Hotel, Berkeley Street, London, W 

Mr Philip E. Hill (chairman of the com- 
pany), who presided, said: Ladies and 
gentlemen, You will have seen from the 
accounts that our profits have been well 
maintained. Actually, as compared with 
the previous year, they show a slight in- 
crease. This is satisfactory in view of the 
many trading difficulties which have to be 
overcome under existing conditions. 

During the year under review we have 
attained a record cash turnover. Records 
have also been reached in the number of 
prescriptions dispensed and the number of 
customers served. That these records have 
been achieved despite the further depletion 
of our staff as a result of the continued 
withdrawal of labour to the Forces or some 
other branch of national service, indicates 
the debt we owe to those members of our 
staff whose services we have been able to 
retain. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking them for their constant 
and unwearying efforts. 


BUSINESS PROCEEDING SATISFACTORILY 


The accounts call for little comment. 
We have made provision for expenses 
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which will have to.be incurred in the re- 
conditioning of our branches after the war, 
while provision for taxation in the accounts 
of the company and its subsidiaries has 
been made on the basis of the profits 
earned. 

With regard to the present financial year, 
there is every indication that business is 
proceeding satisfactorily. 

Our stocks have been well maintained. 
This is essential if we are to continue to 
provide our customers with that service 
which they have grown to expect from 
Timothy Whites even in war-time. 

I trust that when next I have the pleasure 
of addressing you our hopes of a victorious 
peace will have been realised. 

The chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Louis Nicholas, J.P. (vice-chairman), 
seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The recommendations as to dividends 
were approved. 

The retiring directors. (Sir Rhys Rhys 
Williams, Bt. K.C., and Mr f. J. Sains- 
bury) were re-elected, and the auditors 
(Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Co.) having 
been reappointed, the proceedings ter- 
minated. 


MODDERFONTEIN EAST, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


CONSERVING ESSENTIAL STORES 


The annual general meeting of Modder- 
fontein East, Limited, Was held in Johan- 
nesburg on the 18th instant. 

Mr W. M. Frames, who presided, moved 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Commenting oy the accounts, the chair- 
man said the total profit had amounted to 
£.939,359. Dividends had_ - absorbed 
£325,782, provision for taxation had amoun- 
ted to £489,622, and provision for lease 
consideration had been £128,694. 

To effect economies in consumption of 
essential stores and materials, development 
had been again severely curtailed, footage 
advanced amounting to 6,699 feet, a de- 
crease of 18,942 feet compared with the 
previous year’s figure. Payable ore de- 
veloped had been estimated at 643,110 tons 
of an average value of 3.8 dwt. per ton. 

The available ore reserve had been re- 
estimated at June 30, 1943, to be 6,712,700 
tons of an average value of 3.6 dwt. over 
a stoping width of 41.7 inches. In com- 
parison with the estimate made at the 
close of the last financial year, the available 
reserve had shown a decrease of 455,100 
tons, the average stoping width being 0.3 
inch lower, while the average value had 
been unchanged. 


LABOUR SHORTAGE 


Serious shortage of native labour during 
the greater part of the year had affected 
mining operations and resulted on a de- 
creased tonnage of ore milled. 

During the year there had been no 
change in the price received for gold and 
the rate at which normal income-tax had 
been payable by the company, but the rate 
of special contribution had been increased 
from 20 per cent. to 22} per cent. as from 
January 1, 1943. In 1941 a tax of 5 per 
cent. on dividends payable to shareholders 
non-resident in the Union had been in- 
troduced, and in 1943 that tax had been 
increased to 7} per cent. 

A large number of the company’s Euro- 
pean employees was absent on military 
service. 

The _ report of the proceedings at the meet- 
ing would not be circulated to shareholders, 
but copies could be obtained on application 
to the head office in Johannesburg or to 
the London office. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED: 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MINING INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 23rd 
instant, in Johannesburg. 

Mr G. H. Beatty, who presided, in the 

course of his speech said: The strong 
' financial position of the company is fully 
maintained. The total book value of the 
assets of £10,366,052 leaves a surplus of 
assets over liabilities of £7,974,568. 

The profit for the year after providing for 
taxation, for all ascertained and estimated 
charges and for depreciation, amounted to 
£881,424, an improvement of £347,675 over 
the previous year. With the balance of 
£219,645 brought forward there was an 
availiable aniount cf £1,101,069, which was 
dealt with as follows: The dividend at the 
rate of 3s. per share, less United Kingdom 
income tax, being 1s. per share more than 
that for the preceding year, absorbed 
£592,500, and £250,000 was transferred to 
the reserve fund, leaving a balance of 
£258,569 to be carried forward. 


ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 


Conditions are abnormal and the mining 
omar | is working under many disabili- 
ues. A comparison between results of the 
first six months of 1942 and the same period 
of 1943 is ae to indicate the present 
fe shortage of native labour 

was supeneiels for a fallin tonnage crushed 
from spi tons to 30,148,000 tons, 
and was y responsible for a fall in 
working ole of £2,575,000 to £19,463,000. 
Working profits for the current year are 
being taxed a further 2} per cent. by an 
addition to the special contribution, which 
was increased from 20 per cent. in 1942 to 
224 per cent. this year, and it is inevitable 
— the year’s dividends will be materially 


“The native labour position will probably 
improve in the course of time, but the fact 
that working costs have registered a con- 
tinuous increase is a more serious matter 
and one for which, at present, no prospect 
of improvement is in sight. This is a 
matter of grave concern for the whole com- 
munity in South Africa. The shareholder, 
however, need not be unduly perturbed, for 
the reason thaf rising costs cut out progres- 
sively the lowest grade ore, from which 
only trifling dividends are paid. It is 

Africa that is the loser; it is the 
mining of ore which produces the bulk of 
the company’s wealth, not the profit which 
is made from it, 


INCREASED REALISATION CHARGES 


At our meeting in November, 1940. | 
mengioned that the Government had de- 
cided to add certain non-existent gold 
realisation charges amounting to 3.2s. per 
ounce, to the working costs of the mines, 
and. that thereby ies in taxation 
were, any. again introduced, in 
that they formed a tax on the product in- 
stead of on profits earned. I also men- 
tioned that these charges fell most heavily 
on the lowest grade mines. The anomaly 
has now become apparent. These realisa- 

tion charges in effect artificially reduce the 
revenue from gold frém 168s. to 164.8s. 
per ounce. On a low-grade mine such as 
one in which the costs wi‘ hout these charges 
exceed 164.8s. per ounce, the realisation 
charges convert a profit into a loss and 
have the same effect therefore on the mine 
as a profits tax levied at over 100 per cent. 

The following are the aggregate results 
of the gold mining companies of the group 
for the six months ended June 30, 1943 :— 
Tons crashed, 5,815,000; yield, 962,289 
ounces; yield per ton, 3.309 dwts.; working 
ae £3,928,619 ; ; working costs per ton, 

§d.; wo: costs per ounce fine gold 
aieant, 123s. 3d. ; gross profit, including 
4 revenue, £2,216,480. 

The report was unan-‘mously adopted. 
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BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


eeninseaiana in the Union of South 
Africa) 


INCREASED ORE RESERVE 


Dr Hans Pirow presided at the annual 
general meeting of the Blyvooruitzichy Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, held in Johan- 
nesburg on the 19th instant. Moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, the 
chairman said expenditure charged to capi- 
tal account during the year under review 
had been £59,531, mainly in respect of 
equipment, leaving a balance of working 
capital on hand of £82,480. Operations at 
the mine during the year had resulted in 
a working profit of £96,974. Deducting 
from that figure a debit balance on income 
and expenditure account at June 30, 1942, 
ommuie, £35,671 and £1,607, being the dif- 
ference between sundry itéms of income and 
expenditure for the current year, left the 
amount of £59,696 to be carried to appro- 

riation account. After providing £16,502 
or taxation and £202 . respect of miners’ 
phthisis outstanding L[ability, there had 
cemained an umnappropriated balance of 
£42,992 at the close of the financial year. 

Development accomplished at No. I 
shaft during the year under review had 
totalled 26,758 feet, an increase of 10,839 
feet compared with the prev:ous year. Reef 
development had been carried out on all 
levels from one to seven, and a total of 
16,860 feet had been sampled on Carbon 
Leader, all of which had been classed as 
payable, the average sampled value being 
60.6 dwt. per ton over a width of 13 inches 
equal to 788 inch dwt. The Sixth Level 
Main Haulage Drive West was being ad- 
vanced .in the footwall of the reef with all 
possible speed in order to expedite holing 
with No. 2 Shaft. Progress during the last 
few months had been at the rate of over 
250 feet per month. 

Ore reserve had _been re-estimated as at 
June 30, 1943, and had totalled 1,426,000 
tons valued at 15.1 dwt. per ton over an 
assumed stoping width of 45 in. Com- 
pared with the tonnage of ore developed at 
June 30, 1942, it showed an increase of 
843,000 tons, value being 0.3 dwt. higher. 
A shaft pillar had: now been defined, and 
of above total, 593,500 tons valued at 
14.4 dwt. per ton had fallen within its 
limits. A balance of 832,500 tons averag- 
ing 15.6 dwt. per ton, would not become 
available for stoping until connect: ion was 
made with No. 2 Shaft. 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT 


During the year the initial pi pumping 
equipment for the mine had been completed 
and put into operation. The waste pass 
system to facilitate elimination of waste 
rock from development faces which were 
off the reef had been completed from the 
third to the sixth level and the South 
Hoist had been equipped with four-ton 
skips for hoisting that waste from the 
Sixth Level bin for dumping on the. sur- 
face. Ventilation had been improved by 
the installation of a 108 in. diameter fan 
on the First Level, which exhausted 
approximately 100,000 ‘cubic feet of air per 
minute from the mine. It replaced the tem- 
porary fan which had been Cnstalled below 
the Fifth Level. 

The reduction pliant had functioned satis- 
factorily throughout the year and had been 
able to mill and treat all ore obtained from 
development. The erection of an additional 
rotary slime filter had been completed. 

Towards the end of the financial year 
work had been started at No. 2 Shaft in 
Preparation for a resumption of sinking. 
The erection of a Ward Leonard hoist at 
that shaft had been comp!eted and a steam 
hoist had been overhauled. 

Limitation imposed by mining regula- 
tions which restricted to 300 the number of 
persons who could be employed in single 
outlet mines had resulted in severe restric- 
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tions on development. Those restrictions 

increasingly ser-ous as develop- 
ment ends had progressed to longer d's- 
tances from the shaft. At the end of the 
year, however, permission had been ob- 
tained from the Mines Department to in- 
crease the number to 450. That would 
improve the position considerably when 
native labour became available. 

In order to conserve existing stocks of 
paper it had been. decided not to circulate 
to shareholders the report of the proceedings 
at the meeting. Copies could be alael, 
however, on application to the head office 
in Johannesburg or to the London office. 

. The report and accounts were adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF 
MINES AND ESTATE, 
| LIMITED 


epneeee in the Union of South 
Africa) 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY AND ORE 
RESERVES 


The annual general meeting of Consoli- 
dated Main Reef Mines and Estate, 
Limited, was held in Johannesburg on the 
18th instant. 

Dr Hans Pirow presided, and in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the total profit had been £540,152 
Dividends had absorbed £265,115, provi- 
sion for taxation had. amounted to 
£236,450, and provision on account of out- 
standing liability in respect of miners 
phthisis compensation had been £11,886. 

Expenditure on capital account during 
the year had amounted to £13,338, ‘from 


.which had been deducted the sum of £8.248 


received in respect of sales of freehold, 
leaving net capital expenditure of £5,090. 
The main items of expenditure had been 
additions to reduction plant, two tube mills 
and rotary filter which had been on order 
tor a long time and had been delivered 
during the latter part of the year. Additional 
expenditure had also been incurred in con- 
nection with hoisting and shaft equipment. 

Development accomplished during the 
year totalled 52,375 feet, a decrease of 
49,815 feet compared with the previous 
year’s figure. Reduction in development 
footage had been in conformity with the 
general policy followed by the gold mining 
industry to conserve essential stores to the 
fullest possible extent. 


THE ORE RESERVES 


Available ore reserve had been recalcu- 
lated at June 30, 1943, to be 8,875,100 
tons of an average value of 3.6 dwt. over a 
stoping width of 57.4 inches, Compared 
with the previous year the available reserve 
has shown a decrease of 951,800 tons, the 
average value being higher by 0.1 dwt. 
while the stoping width had been less by 
0.9 inch. 

The prite received for gold and the rate 
at which normal income-tax had been pay- 
able by the company had remained un- 
changed throughout the year, but the 
special contribution had been increased 
— 20 per cent. . 22} per er —~ 

an I, 1943. In 1941 a tax 

a. oe dividends payable to shareholders 
non-resident in the Union had been intro 
duced, and in 1943 that tax had been in- 
creased to 74 per cent. 

During the year operations at the mine 
had been severely hampered by a serious 
shortage of native labour which was con- 
tinuing at the present time. 

In order to conserve paper stocks the 
report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would not be circulated to shareholders. 
Copies of the report could be obtained, 
hagenen, on application to the head office 

ohannesburg or to the London office. 
nA large number of the company’s Euro- 
pean employees was absent on military 
service, 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NEW MODDERFONTEIN 
GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


PROSPECTS AFFECTED BY 
LABOUR SHORTAGE 


Dr Hans Pirow, the chairman, presided 
at the annual general meeting of New Mod- 
derfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
held in Johannesburg on the 19th instant. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said the total profit 
had been £511,201. Dividends had ab- 
sorbed £245,000, provision for taxation had 
mounted to £227,578 and provision on 
account of outstanding liability in respect 
of miners’ phthisis compensation had been 
£31,277. Sides 

There had been a further reduction in 
development footage during the period 
under review, the total amounting to 13,653 
feet, a decrease of 16,009 feet compared 
with the previous year’s figure. The pay- 
able ore proved had been estimated: at 
320,300 tons of an average value of 2.6 dwt. 
per ton, which was a decrease of 265,000 


tons compared with the previous year’s - 


total, the value being 0.2 dwt. lower. The 
decrease could be largely attributed to a re- 
duced footage in development brought 
about by the. small extent of favourable 
areas which still required exploitation. Pros- 
pects of developing any considerable new 
tonnage of payable ore on Upper Leaders 
were poor and, although development on 
the Black Reef had proved small isolated 
plocks of payable ore. occurrence of that reef 
was limited to a small area near southern 
doundary. 


ORE RESERVE POSITION 


The available ore reserve had been re- 
‘stimated as at June 30, 1943, to be 
3,468,200 tons of an average value of 2.7 
xennyweights. Compared with the previous 
rear’s figure the available reserve had 
ihown a decrease of 1,331,100 tons, the 
iverage value being 0.3 dwt. lower, while 
he stop'ng width had been o.1 in. greater. 
There was little prospect of opening up 
imy large new area of payable ore in the 
mine and, as indicated to shareholders at 
ast year’s meeting, the tonnage contained 
Mm reserve must be expected to show a 
continuous decrease. 

The price received for gold and the rate 
it which normal income-tax had been pay- 
able by the company had remained un- 
changed throughout the year. There had 
seen, however, an increase in the special 
ontribytion, which had been raised from 
20 to 22} per cent. as from January 1, 1943. 
{n 1941 a tax of 5 per cent. on dividends 
mayable to shareholders non-resident in the 
Union had been introduced, and in 1943 
hat tax had been increased to 7} per cent. 

Throughout the year operations at the 
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mine had been severely hampered by a 
serious shortage of native labour, which 
continued at the present time. 

In order to conserve paper stocks the 
report of the p ings at the meeting 
would not be circulated to shareholders. 
Copies of the report could be obtained, 
however, on application at the head office 
in Johannesburg or to the London office. 

A large number of the company’s Euro-~- 
pean employees was absent on military 
service. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


NOURSE MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


Mr W. M. Frames presided at the 
annual general meeing of Nourse Mines, 
Limited, at Johannesburg on the 19th instant 
In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said that the total 
profit had been £337,252. Dividends had 
absorbed £137,141, provision for taxation 
had amounted to £177,230, and provision 
on account of outstanding liability in 
respect of miners’ phthisis compensation 
had been £14,139. 

Capital expenditure amounting to £16,209 
had been spent on the erection of addi- 
tional staff married quarters which was re- 
ferred to in the chairman’s address last 
year, the installation of a further tube mill 
and additional underground pumping 
equipment. 

Development accomplished during the 
year had amounted to 8,864 feet, a decrease 
of 10,162 fee compared with the previous 
year’s total, being due to further curtailment 
of the company’s development programme 
with the object of conserving essential stores 
and materials. Payable ore developed had 
been estimated at 265,700 tons of an aver- 
age value of 4.4 dwt. per ton. Sinking of 
No. 3 Incline which had been suspended 
in the early part of the financial year, had 
been resumed last June and a normal rate of 
sinking was being maintained. It had been 
considered essential to recommence that 
work, as any further delay in sinking would 
have rendered difficult the opening up of 
that lower area in the time necessary to 
enable it to conform to the working of other 
parts of the mine. 

The available ore reserve re-estimated at 
June 30, 1943, had totalled 3,043,600 tons 
of an average value of 4.3 dwt. over an esti- 
mated stoping width of 47 inches. In com- 
parison with the position at the last yearly 
estimate the available reserve had shown a 
decrease of 383,800 tons, the average stoping 
width being one inch less while the average 
value had remained unchanged. 

Mining operations had been adversely 
affected by a serious shortage of native 
labour which had become progressively 
worse during the latter half of the year and 
causéd a decrease in the tornage of ore 
milled. 
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There had been no change during the 
year in the price recelved for gold and 
the rate at which normal income-tax had 
been payable by the company, but the rate 
of the special contribution had been in- 
creased from 20 per cent. to 22} per cent. 
as from January 1, 1943. In 1941 a tax of 
5 per cent. on dividends payable to share- 
holders non-resident in the Union had been 
introduced, and in 1943 this had been in- 
creased to 7} per cent. 

The report of the proceedings at the 
meeting would not be circulated to share- 
holders, but copies could be obtained on 
application to the head office in Johannes- 
burg or to the London office. 

A large number of the company’s Euro- 
pean employees was absent on miktary 
service. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


APPRECIATION ON BOOK VALUES 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Second Industrial Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 22nd instant, in London. 

Capt. E. C. Eric Smith, M.C., who pre- 
sided in the absence of the chairman of the 
company, Mr Sandford Poole, through in- 
disposition, said: 

The accounts show a gratifying increase 
of £2,157 in the gross receipts. It will thus 
ke seen that revenue has risen by upwards 
of £4,000. United Kingdom taxation ab- 
sorbs slightly moge. We have again no 
direct liability for N-D.C., though some part 
of our income has been affected indirectly 


“py this duty or by E.P.T. suffered by those 


companies in whose equities we are in- 
terested, 

Our net revenue of £24,709 compares 
with £23,049. After payment of the 44 per 
cent. dividend on the preference shares, 
the balance represents 6.84 per cent. eatned 
on the ordinary shares. We recommend 
that the ordinary dividend for the year be 
maintained at 53 per cent., less tax, for 
the sixth successive year. Our investments 
stand at £1,394,056, a reduction of £5,938. 
The spread of our investments has not 
varied much; 70.5 per cent. is invested in 
Great Britain and the Dominions. Holdings 
in bonds, debentures and guaranteed stocks 
have declined from 24.37 per cent. to 23.06 
per cent., due largely to the repayment or 
redemption of debenture issues. Holdings 
of equity stocks have correspondingly in- 
creased from 52.69 per cent. to 54.08 per 
cent. The depreciation of 114 per cent. 
in market value reported a year ago has 
entirely disappeared, and we are able to 
announce an appreciation for the first time 
since 1937. 

Looking ahead, I can only express the 
hope that we shall meet next year in more 
peaceful times. I anticipate that our re- 
venue will show no marked variation. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





(Continued from page 724) 
nesium in 1939; and the American programme has not yet 
reached its peak. Mr Arthur H. Bunker, Director of the 
War Production Board’s Aluminium and Magnesium Divi- 
sion, gave some figures last week of the United States supply 
of aluminium which show that no less than 1,438,500 short 
tons of aluminium will be at the disposal of the US Govern- 
ment this year ; and output in the fourth quarter this year 
1s already at the annual rate of 1,742,400 short tons, with 
a number of new plants only now nearing completion. This 
tate of production is more than ten times as great as United 
States production in 1939 and between two and three times 
as great as world production in the last pre-war year—but 
it includes an unspecified tonnage of aluminium supplied 
by Canada to the United States. Canada, according to a 
recent statement by the Munitions Minister (Mr Howe), is 
now producing over 500,000 short tons of aluminium a year, 
compared with less than 100,000 tons in 1939. Some 90,000 
short tons of Canadian aluminium, scheduled to be sent 
to the United States next year, have recently been 
diverted to the United Kingdom, while Russia’s alloca- 
tion for the third quarter of this year had already 


been met 


before 
Light metals were most prominent among thé few key 
raw materials in the supply of which the Axis entered the 
war with a substantial superiority over the United Nations. 
During the war the Axis has continued to expand its pro- 
duction which, however, was last year outstripped by that 
of the Allies. This wartime race for aluminium and mag- 
nesium supplies will create a difficult post-war problem. 
World supplies of magnesium after the war will probably 
be at least ten times as great as they were in 1939, while 
supplies of aluminium are likely to be four or five times 
greater. A vast expansion in the use of aluminium and mag- 
nesium is thus a necessity. Fortunately their extensive 
employment in war production has greatly increased techni- 
cal experience in their use. Reduced production costs, 
because of large-scale production, will enable light metal 
producers to fix future prices at much lower levels. But 
aluminium and magnesium will have to compete with the 
majority of other metals for many of the latter’s old- 
established uses ; and the effects of the wartime expansion 
in light metal production will make themselves felt on 
practically all metal markets. 


the end of the third quarter. 
























































INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Surplus Stocks of Utility Cotton Goods.—The Board of 
Trade and the Ministry of Supply have discussed with repre- 
sentatives of the trade associations concerned, arrangements 
under which the Ministry of Supply will purchase stocks of 
certain kinds of clothing in order to form a reserve for relief 
purposes. Only Utility goods will be purchased in the first 
instance, but further notice will be issued if non-Utility fabrics 
are required. Only goods which are held by traders in excess 
of the stocks required for supplying the civilian market 
will be dealt with. Information will be given regarding the 


quantities of each kind of clothing which will be required, * 


and while coupons will be issued to replace the coupon value 
of goods purchased, there will be no replacement of raw 
material for fresh manufacture. These arrangements do not 
apply to knitted goods, which will be the subject of a separate 
announcement. 


Iron and Steel.—The Minister of Supply has made the 
Control of Iron and Steel (No. 32) Order (SR and O, 1943, 
No. 1530), which came into force on November 3, 1943, and 
revokes and consolidates the Control of Iron and Steel (Nos. 
15-20, 22, 23, 26, 28 and 31) Orders, 1941-3. The Order also 
extends control to noibium and tantalum ores and all chemical 
compounds of molybdenum, tungsten or vanadium (exclusive 
of catalysts or pigments). It permits stockholding merchants 
to prepare material supplied against an authorisation under the 
distribution scheme to the extent covered by that authorisation. 
In other cases stockholders may perform simple operations such 
as cutting and holing. Where a re-sale is made at the request 
of the Minister of Supply involving additional transport costs, 
he may authorise an addition to the maximum controlled price. 
The Order also authorises a number of préce changes. 


Paper Ration for Periodicals.—An increase in the quantity of 
paper which may be used in the production of news-bulletins, 
magazines and periodicals, is permitted under the Control of 
Paper (No. 48) Order, 1942, Direction No. 8, issued ‘by the 
Minister of Supply. The rate for the four months from Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, to February 29, 1944 (and any subsequent four- 
monthly period from March Ist, July rst or November Ist in 
any year) will be 74 per cent as compared with the previous 
figure of 63} per cent of the amount of paper consumed of the 
standard. The allowance for similar publications published since 
the outbreak of war is fixed on a comparable basis. 

Bacon-curing Industrial Council.—The National Joint Indus- 
trial Council for the bacon-curing industry was set up last week. 
It is composed of representatives of five employers’ associations 
and five trade unions, and the scope of the Council will cover 
the regulation of wages in the industry and also a wide range 
of subjects upon which joint consultation may be pursued deal- 
ing with matters affecting the progress and well-being of the 
industry. 

Combined Food Board.—Canada is to become a member of 
the Combined Food Board in Washington, which was set up 
in June, 1942. 

‘* The Economist’? Sensitive Price Index.—This Index 
has remained unchanged at 149-7 (1935=100). 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
July, 1914=100 




















First Day | > | . Fuel and| Other 
of Month | Food Rent | Clothing Light “poe Total 
| 

Sept., 1939...... 138 162 | 205-210 | 180-185 180 155 
SU ee 166 164 . 295 212 219 187 
ip) Essen es 166 164 380-385 228 230 199 

— ae 160 164 395-400 240 265 200 
Sept., 1942...... 160 164 395-400 240 265 200 
ts. . ib. weenk 162 164 390 241 266 200 
Sept., 1943...... 166 164 345 244 291 198 
ess: ay bbs0 6% 168 164 340-345 244 291 199 
| ee 168 se si so ve 199 





Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The supply of credit in the 
money market has again been barely adequate to meet require- 
ments, although the market’s contribution to Government 
floating debt borrowing has been on a small scale. Treasury 
Deposit Receipt payments of /£40,000,000 have this week 
exceeded effective maturities by about {£15,000,000, while 
Treasury bill payments of £90,000,000 have equalled the 
maturities. Credit conditions have been strained by the clearing 
banks’ November making-up, which has been in full swing 
during the week. This factor is reflected in this week’s Bank 
return. Bankers’ balances at {183,168,000 are at a level which 
would have indicated exceptionally comfortable credit condi- 
tions, were it not for the banks’ window dressing. The special 
assistance given to the market this week by official purchases of 
bills, is shown in the rises of {34,965,000 in Government securities 
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Nov 
For t 
ordinar 
: me ie ordinar 
and of £5,054,000 in Other securities. The building up o Giccyes t 
bankers’ balances preparatory to the December dividend ff jncludit 
payments is not yet apparent in the Bank return, which shows § /g 894, 
Public deposits £1,768,000 lower at £6,753,000, but it is a factor J jst is / 
which should tend to keep money in short supply between now ff jor the 
and the end of the month. The note circulation continues its 
steady climb, the past week’s advance amounting to £5,365,000 
and reducing the reserve of unissued notes to £31,194,000, a ORDI’ 
figure which suggests that further reinforcement of the reserve \ 
through an increase in the fiduciary issue will be required before RE 
the end of the year. ee 
MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Nov. 19th and Nov. 25th :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%. 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 monihs, | 
1wy-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day Reve 
money, #-1}%. Short Loans, 1-13%. Bank deposit rates $%. iscount 
deposit at call $% ; at notice 3%. 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between Nov. 19th and Nov. 25th. (Figures in brackets are par 
ot exchange.) ae 
United States. $ (4.862) 4-023-03}; ma. transfers 4-02}-033. Canada, Orpin 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -23}) REVE 
17- 0. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies, Income 7 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-°80-100-20; mail transfers J Sur-tax. 
99-80-100-30. Panama. $4 -02-04; mai) transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. 83-643 cr, [ Estate, e 
(buying). Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). ‘ Duties 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain,  >‘2™PS- 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. a 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 19th [Other In 
and Nov, 25th: . 
Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 173-l84c, fy Total Inl 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-§. Ghina. National $3-3%. Iran. Rl. 128-130. en 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which Excise. . 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine 
special account: 16-03 pesos. Total Cu 
Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as Excise 
follows : United States.. 3 cent pm.-par. Canada. 3 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. i 8 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES Poa 
*e ra ae , ceipts) 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Wireless 
New York on 17 18 19 20 22 23 24 Crown L 
| — 
. Th es oe es ae ae undr 
Gouioa......| Seat | Stag | stag | sg | os | Sea | Sop os 
Ds wnicsicnle § 
Montreal....... 89-500 | 89-250 | 89-125 | 89-125 | 89-180 | 89-250 | 99-250 fm Total O 
Zuricht........ 38 -35 38-35 38 -50 38 25 38 -40 38°75 | 38-75@ 
B. Aires ....... 25 -05* | 25-10* | 25-10* | 25-10* | 25-10* | 25-10* | 25-10* SeLr-B 
ND csenesennsn 5°15 515 5:15 5-15 5°15 5°15 | 5-15 PO. ‘ 
Lisbon......... 4:10 | 4:10 | 4:10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 0. & F 
Barcelona...... 9-25 9°25 9°25 | 9°25 9°25 9-25 | 9-25 Total 
Stockholm ..... 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23°86 | 23-8 otal... 
__® Official buying rate 29-78 «+ ‘Free rate. Bid. 
Irish Banks’ Return.—The returns for the banks operating in J ——— 
Eire for the September quarter, published by the Central Bank, 
are as follows :— 
(£000's) 
| | Sept. Quarter, 1945 Exper 
| Sept. | June ———— 
| Quarter,| Quarter, in | Else- : 
| - | 1943 | Fire | where i 
Nene a re ane [aa ee = i - 
Liabilities :— | : 
Capital, reserves, etc............. 17,637 | 17,676 | 10,440 7,625 | 17,705 Orp 
Notes in circulation ............. 16,683 | 17,918 | 5,141 | 12,343 | 17,484 Exper 
Current deposit and other accounts | 205,858 | 221,700 | 162,582 | 64,251 | 226,855 Int. & 
Other liabilities................. 8,521 | .8,53¢] 7,291] 1,947 | 9,238 — 
RBs clecxeoes 248,701 | 265,829 | 185,455 | 85,808 271,265 oan 
Assets :— | Servi 
Cash and Balances with London 
Agents and other Banks ....... 32,098 | 34,416 | 10,119 | 23,925 | 34,044 §§ Total. 
Money at call and short notice.... ; 18,349 | 17,287 ss 18,792 | 18,792 jf Supply 
SRP Seecoros ois 4,113 | 4,137 | 3,461 331 | 3,792 T 
Loans and advances............. 64,686 | 63,130 | 42,964 | 20,085 | 63,056 otal € 
Investments: (a) Government ... | 109,767 | 126,621 7,728 | 123,042 | 130,770 5 
(b) Others ........ 9,204 | -9,722 | 4,587] 5,202 9,789 a 
Other assets...........000cee0ee 10,480 | 10,514} 6,445 | 4,577 | 11,022 0. & 
Dee | 248,701 | 265,829 | 75,306 | 195,956 | 271,265 Total 
Excess of Assets outside Eire over | . er 
Liabilities outside Eire ........ | 93,794 paar eee ios | 110,168 oe 
| | ey | scram Revenu 
. . . . , expendi 
The features that have characterised Irish banking since the of being 
beginning of the war continue with monotonous regularity. from or 
Deposits expand, but such is the absence: of profitable invest- ae 
ment opportunities that loans and ‘advances steadily contract. a 01. 
The banks’ assets are gradually moving from the higher earning a 
to the lower earning categories with the result that profits are we 
not increasing at all proportionately with the increased resources. (56.4 
The accumulation of net sterling assets has reached a new , 


peak, caused mainly by the huge volume of remittances from 
workers in Great Britain. Eire, being a strong creditor country, 
is not able to utilise these sterling assets to redeem exte 
liabilites. They will continue to increase, therefore, until 
period of restocking after the war when, it is to be hoped, they 
will purchase many ‘sadly-needed imports. 


(Continued on page 732) 
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November 27, 1943 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 20, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £39,521,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £94,3576,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds of £250,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
(8,894,860, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,057,207,000 against £1,916,685,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 













Esti- : 
Revenue mate “ae agen Week | Week 
1943-44 ‘7 a ended | ended 
aes ea Nov. | Nov. 
| 21, | 20, | s94b | 194% 
1942 | 1943 

ORDINARY | | 

REVENUE 
Income Tax. . . .|1175000) 339,412) 433,551) 9,024) 8,355 
Gur-tax........ 80,000) 16,924) 16,661 490 550 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 100,000} 58,767| 61,861) 1,660; 1,868 
GINNINS 000 17,000} 8,740, 10,980} 920 200 
N.DC. .. 500,000 17,470} 20,243) 606} 630 
BIE. 20-0 ’ 213,891) 315,635} 6,950) 11,472 
Other Inld. Rev.} 1,000 290 238 : a 


525,320] 298,049] 345,525] 10,774, 9,447 
450,180) 271,000| 302,800 A 4,400 














Total Customs & 

Excise....... 975,500} 569,049) 648,325) 14,874) 13,847 
Motor Duties...| 25,000} 6,047) 5,128 104 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution . 195,265 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 400} 12,100) ... 400 
Wireless Licences 2,050} 2,190 
Crown Lands... 620 650 
Receipts from : 

Sundry Loans 2,097; 4,410) 422; 391 


70,684] 49,209} 3,832) 2,104 

















P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632] 64,200] 70,600] 1,800 


MRE ssseewas 3018132|1577606)1639682) 40,978 


2,400 


41,921 





' 







Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 







payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expend aan | ae | dee | 
xpenditure | mate, pri pri Week | Week 
943-44 e - ended | ended 
> Nov. —" ? “—_ F 
‘ 20, ’ » 
1942 | 1943 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE. 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. . . .| 375,000} 215,481] 244,009] 763] 1,226 
Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 9,500} 4,695! 4,340 
OtherCons, Fund | 
Services ...... 7,500} 3,955! 3,770 
ee 392,000} 224,131) 252,119} 763) 1,226 





Supply Services . |5366751|3197962|3365274/107630 93,150 







SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 110,632} 64,200} 70,600} 1,800) 2,400 







A change has been made jn the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services ”’) instead 
of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 















After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£101,406 to £2,734,082, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£96,443,259 to £18,904 million. 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 












Naina Graic a tars Garena @ sieeaion 200 
ee 1,307 
Verseas Trade Guarantees...........0cceeceee 

1,561 
NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees. ............ mibrseeeis 121 






THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 



































(£ millions) 
| Ways and 
|; | Means _| Trea- 
| Advances sury | Total 
—————!——- -—---— | - | Float- 
Date | | Bank | posits | i 
Ten- | ya, | Public! of by | Debt 
der P | Depts. | Eng- | Banks! 
land 
1942 | | | 
Nov. 21 |1030-0 ! Not available 
july 17 laa 0 | 
y 17 | ‘ ” 
» 24 1170-0 ae i 
» 1 1170-0) 1899-1) 309-0| ... | 973°5 | 4351-6 
Aug. 7 1170-0 Not available 
”» 14 |1170-0 ” ” 
» 21 |1170-0 ” ” | 
» 28 |1170-0) 1892-4) 313-2] ... | 1045-0) 4420-6 
Sept. 4 {1170-0 Not available 
» 11 |1170-0 oe a 
” 18 1170 ‘0 » oe 
» 30 3078 °8 259-5 | ... | 1114-5| 4452-8 
Oct. 9 '1170-0 Not available 
» 16 {1180-0 ” ” 
” 23 \1190 0 99, ” 
» 30 '1200 -0) 1872 -3| 326-5 | 16-7 | 1213-0 | 4628-5 
' Nov. 6 1210-0 Not available | 
” 13 1210-0 ” ” 
» 20 ‘aon 0 ae os 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average 
Rate Cent 
Date of Allotted 
Tender +. o | of Allot at 
| fered Applied! anottea| ™°2t | Min. 
Rate 
% 
1942 s. d. 
~ » 85:0 | 178-6 | 85:0} 20 0:40] 33 
July 30 90-0 | 182: 900 | 19 11-91 30 
Aug. 6 | 90:0 | 195-6 90-0 | 20 0-02 28 
» 1s 90-0 | 182-5 | 90-0 | 19 11-95 30 
» 20 90-0 | 175-1} 90:0 | 20 0-42 38 
os a 90-0 | 194-0 | 90-0 | 20 2-93 29 
Sept. 3 90-0 | 200-4 | 90:0} 20 2-40 26 
» 10 90-0 | 193-3 | 90-0 | 20 2-57 29 
oo ae 90-0 | 183-6 90-0 | 19 11-10 41 
» 24 90-0 | 188-8 | 90-0 | 19 10-97 37 
Oct 1 90-0 | 190-2 | 90-0 | 19 11-98 28 
- 8 | 100-0 | 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36 35 
» 15 | 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0 | 19 11-95 32 
» 22 | 100-0 | 181-8 | 100-0 | 20 0 62 41 
» 29 | 100-0 | 193-4] 100-0 | 20 0-48 35 
Nov. $5 90-0 | 213-1 | 90:0 | 20 0-04 23 
» ae 90-0 | 197-5 90-0 | 20 0-29 27 
19 90-0 | 190-4 | 90-0 | 20 0-23 29 


| 
| 





On Nov. 19th applications at £99 14s. 11d. cent for 
bilis to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 29 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid tor on Saturday were accepted 
in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 
on Nov. 26th. For the week ending Nov. 27th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £40 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 








(£ thousands) 
} 
| | 3% | 3% 24% 
Week | ae | go War 
| N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 
ended | Bonds Bonds Bonds 
| 1951-53 
Sept. 14 4,565 | 1,413 4,772 | 8,332§ 
os 5,437 | 1,393 6,272 | 15,6515 
bs 5,626 | 1,386 6,597 | 12,3228 
Oct. 5,453 | 1,537 7,510 | 11,514§ 
i 5,080 | 1,767 6,522 | 9,427§ 
Zz 5,055 | 1,518 4,161 | 9,785§ 
i 5,017 | 1,594 6,916 | 6,421§ 
Nov. 4,767 | 1,562 4,493 | 11,353§ 
x 5.147 | 1,861 5,690 | 23.049§ 
= 5,013 | 2,029 5.606 | 9872§ 
6 a Se 5,512 | 6,383§ 
Totals to date. .| 967,837* 640,261* 1408878f\|| 650735t|/§ 
* 208 weeks. + 151 weeks. t 52 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. § Including 1952-54. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 23rd amounted to a total value of £60,164,204. 
Up to Oct. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £128,272,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying ptice for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months, 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per T 

Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. | a. Rs. a. 
GIR. 66556050 11 2 1233. «(1 
SES eecaioaueleteco 77°=«5 123 4 
pak hisssieere ae 77 #4 123 10 
pgs ERbie ee 8eibie-< 17 «+4 123 10 
GUC seeciaceeies 17 =#3 1244 «4 
eR eiieieciesres 17 ~«#1 124 12 


729 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 24, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln, .. .1019,046,988 | Other Govt. , 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1038,157,888 
partment.... 31,194,730 | Other Secs... . 818,582 
Silver Coin... 8,430 
Amt. of Fid. 
UG. < .65 1050,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 
MNO oe < Sear 241,718 
1050,241,718 1050,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 











£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 205,137,401 
ee 3,214,152 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 6,753,026] Discounts & 
; at Advances... 5,974,295 
Other Deps. : j Securities.... 16,950,327 
Bankers..... 183,167 964 fo 
Other Accts... 53,254,086 22,924,622 
INGE eos. 5: 31,194,730 
236,422,050 | Gold & Silver 
CONG. cccu<. 1,685,475 
260,942,228 260,942,228 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) ¢ 























1942] . 1943 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
25 10 17 24 
] 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation..... 870 -0,1010 -9,1013 -7,1019 -0 
Notes in banking depart- 
MNGHO ac dace as Sao ne 10-2; 39-4) 36°6| 31-2 
Government debit and 
SOCULILNESY 6.5 os vince 877 -6, 1049 -1/1049 -1 1049 -2 
Other securities ........ 1-2 0-9) 0-9, 8 
arr 1-2) 0-0) 0:0) 0:0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2} 0-2) 0-2) 0-2. 
WOON iind tiv eosin 168 -00 168 -00\168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | |. 
MUS occurs Sewanee 7:7 9-6 8-5, 6-8 
RENE os sialon tert 148 -8) 156-9) 147-3, 183-2 
Er 46 +3) 52-2) 52-7) 53-3 
MMR xia dso s0saeeesc« 202-8) 218-7] 208-5, 243-3 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government........... 188-0 176-8) 170-2 205-1 
Discounts, etc.......... 2-7) 1-3} 1 ‘2, 6-0 
CHEN ed Series oc uceecal 18-6} 17-4 16-6) 17-0 
PMc wcs ecacsevases s. tcsrace: oe 209-3 195-5) 188-0 228-1 
Banking depart. res. ..... |} 11-3, 41-1) 38°3 32-9 
| £1) et Be ee 
a +5} 18-7) 18-3) 13-5 
| | 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,000 million 
to £1,050 million on October 6, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£& thousands 























Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to’ 
Nov. | Nov. Nov. Nov. 
21, 20, 21, 20, / 
1942 | 1943 1942 1943 
Working days:—| 6 6 275 274 
Birmingham..... 2,173 | 1,615 | 114,300 99,621 
Bradford........ 1,295 | 1,168 96,041 86,488 
NOS ois ocenas 599 492 97,729 29,959 
Rigi: «<5 ‘covet GGT 519 | 34,756 | 26,708 
re 833 948 51,031 51,222 
RGWOUOE S56. 6'00-< 754 718 39,074 37,524 
Liverpool ....... 3,873 | 5,127 | 214,986 | 210,428 
Manchester...... 10,819 | 2,499 | 557,166 | 399,078 
Newcastle....... 1,371 | 1,562 67,634 71,404 
Nottingham ..... 481 341 21,547 20,443 
Sheffield ........ 769 671 38,876 42,383 
Southampton.... 143 85 5,234 6,046 
ES Wowie 5550s. 23,777 | 15,745 |1,338,374 
RE 2: aici cans 6,664 | 7,126 | 304,425 





* November 14, 1942, and November, 13, 1943. 
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(a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged 1s a credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
4@) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Nov. 13 and Nov. 























. N 
OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF CANADA RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
RETURNS Million Can. $’s Million rupees 
US. een \L — = | > o Nov. — ~- Oct. | Nov. 
on $’s 6, 29, | 5, Sa 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 ASSETS 1942 1983 1943 1943 | 1943 
SS Pe a 1 te | ak | tee: Gold. .....-.-. “sal dial eal ago | Goldgoim& bullion. 444) 44a] 444] 444) au 
OT. e eee _ upee coin........ 198 36} = 12 
Gold certifs. on hand and| 1942 | 1943 | 1945 | 1945 Resemahany Steck: cok 953 -6(1178 -01176 -0\1189-7 | Balances abroad. ..| 863 1,086] 1,192] 1,404| 1 = 
due from Treasury ..... 20,549} 19,832) 19,805) 19,803 : — ’ , , 
* Total reserves ........... 20,809) 20,261) 20,234] 20,250 a. — ar wt © = 
nd. Govt. rup. secs.| 1, 3 eee 
Tosa cab reeves =| a2] gavel ose] oats Liaprtsties Investments... 61) 74 103,68) 
Total bills and secs. ...... 4,718] 9,526| 9,899| 9,878 : 
f " : , Note circulation.......... 649 -2| 822-9] 827-8) 831-8 | ; 
Total —. ween 27,201) 31,559] 31,856] 32,297 Deposits Dom Govt] 43 6 “14 3) 69 ; 64-0 ieee ae | Atkins 
notes | arter anks ......... . ° ‘ . | ISS, 
Excom mr. bank es. -.../| 2490 T080| 1,080) 1,100 | ao Notes incim. India] 5,274) 7,765) 7,768] 7,823) 7.9% IF Bristol 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,622] 12,069] 12,198) 12,263 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Eel ee eee mes oes ee Massey 
Govt. deposits 300} 334| 369} 407 | Exchange Control Board against securities. Deposits: Govt....| 145, 396] 516] “599) 640 Mitchel 
= Banks ..| 681] . 680} 685; 718) 664 , 
Total deposits 14,173} 14,071) 14,283) 14,384 : - ot, “ = Moors 
Total liabilities . 27,201) 31,559] 31,856] 32,297 Reserve ratio...... 71 -7%|90 -9% 190 -9% |90 -9% 191-2, He Stroud 
pues ote inkesdoercas “181 $2% [67 9% 167 0% |66 °7% CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY. — = ee Young 
aan ewer Million Turkish pounds Braby | 
Monetary gold stock. ..... 22,741] 22,116) 22,096] 22,096 Instone 
re & bank currency.| 3,375] 4,106} 4,100} 4,101 eee 7 sy REICHSBANK oop 
IABILITIES ; x, Sneyd ¢ 
Money in circulation...... 14,465] 19,354] 19,514] 19,559 ae. | Soe. | See 1 Oe Million reichsmarks Spence! 
22, | 21, {| 28,] 32 i erie 2. 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 2, 549) 2,632) 2, —" 2,700 ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 ne > = 
Ee | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. sa 
PBA «iw ec ewnna sessed 138 -6| 201-7) 201-7] 201-7 31, 30, 23, | 30, . 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Clearing and other exch. ..| 54-2} 64-7] 66-3) 69-6 ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Anglo-‘ 
Milli Py Treasury bonds .......... 134-5] 132-4) 132-4) 131-9 Gold and foreign currencies 77 77 78 7 Cambul 
_ illion x S. : Commercial bills ......... 332-4) 402-1) 401-9] 430-3 | Bills and cheques ........ 24,641] 35,010} 35, a5 36,117 Interna 
casei Securities ...........0000 55-3; 62-3| 62-3| 62-0 | Rentenbank notes........ 247/416 a5 Lennar 
: Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. RUIDOE Goss ssusasenaee 258-0! 257-7) 255-9] 255-3 Advances .........-+2++- 13) 22 5 London 
23, 30, 6, 13, Securities : for note cover. 63 1) * New Ze 
ASSETS 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Other assets............. 1,728] 1,984] 1, 459 2,089 jy Odham: 
Se sere) ccosuccees 2-65| 2-65] 2-65) 2-65 LIABILITIES | Roseha 
British Govt. secs......... 21-65] 22-15] 22-15] 22-65 Liapiuities West L 
* Sterling balances......... 1-77) 1-72) 2-10) 1-91 Notes in circulation .¢....| 609-5; 722-1) 722-8) 746-5 Notes in circulation ...... 22,600} 30,099} 29,770) 30,922 al H 
LIABILITIES PRONG 5.0 n0ccvessesecces 188-1) 223-3) 214-5) 222-2 Daily maturing liabilities. .| 2,887} 5, ,601| 5,714 5,967 Palace 
Notes in circulation....... 96 -26| 26-73} 27-09| 27-38 | Clearing and other exch. ..| 24-6, 29-6] 30-3} 35-9 | Other liabilities.......... 733, 966 * 1,055 j Strand 
ailing cseeapernenemenenee _ ‘ eeeeeneeneneine etaiaianitiadi ; Sever 
Westlar 
Buntar 
Chimpu 
Durian 
— 
epitig 
Serom ] 
Tanah | 
British 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES os 
Bowl: 
Nov. 16, Nov. 23, Nov. 16, Nov, 23, Nov. 16, Nov. 23, Sota | 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 Empire 
i. eee coryen —conen oon MISCELLANEOUS — 
Wheat s. a s. d }—continu CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b.St.J.... 50 8 50 8 -— os oem fe ft in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) Kirklee: 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (c)....... 149 14 9 ees it 4, Ss sd sd Bl North E 
i J 0 
PURO ds canton a 12's & 10's.........5. 7310 17310 ninth eree oS | 
Poser LAX CHEMICALS— Bilton ( 
Bare aon ES Ee Pevodan ZR cS. &. Acid, Oxalic, net per ot 60/0/0 — 60/0/0 British 
e » 41. 1411 | ~ Hyvonian ZR .............-.--- ° i . cid, Oxalic, net......... I 
' Maize, Argentine. : per Reet iB ord 10/0/0 10/0/0 Pernau HD...........++++++0+- Nom. Nom. p — o - 10) . yen 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— a sik 7 , (Per ton) — Manilla, spot Sie ssi s Tartaric, English, less 5%. . J 3 i 
English Jong sides Pere Are a Lae { Peewee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeee * . . Ammonia, p De. ce ceu per -. 
: 6 7 6 7 outt (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
Imported hinds .............. 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee...... 36/15/0 ar/aaio Potash, Sulphate........ per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... es ee: s. d. d. Soda Bicarb. .........+- ton 11/0/0 —11/0/0 
; on — 8 Of 8 Of ceenthemeeaedn.. +96 400 Soda Crystals ....... Perton 8/7/6 _5/T/6 
EE oo. ak aecanesae dese 5 2 5 2 i : ee 
Pork, English, per'@ ib. .2..2.. 2) 80 8 0 | gab Hessians Ter yd 0.20.2) 08-20 0.8.20 | SOPRA (per ton) —S.D. Straits 
SS cut side = : = ; 10/40 Galoutta essians, spot., yes sda os | Daan ae ee eee sae eee —, _ 
JAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ undee, Se ae HIDES (per lb.)— s. d. s. d. 
74/40 ” ” 38 6 38 6 Wet salted er Ib 0 8 0 & 
BUTTER (per ae — SISAL (per ton)—African, spot fs. £ s. ate: tenes ' ; . . 08 
First hand BOP CRE Prec 4 151 4 waa Pree e eee 34 0 34 0 Berd ee § 3/20 tb. kept eae 0 93 0 ¥ 
onnnen t. le # per b — d. d. yp BOL GY Ae twee ea weene 
ore ooo wet A Ake 99 2 99 2 Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 193 Baglich & Welsh Market Hides— 0 6 0 6% 
ee 99 2 99 2 Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 Best heavy ox and heifer........ 0 8} 0 8 
coada (per cwt.)— Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 
el 45 0 45 0 Spent. some —-:- 293 -— | Gee oe b- 19 19 
Grenada fine ...............00. .Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... . 24 24 7 
ane ope ose 81 0 81 0 Tope P Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ ‘ 3 ‘ 3 
Santos, supr. c. & f. ..........-. " se ED as 005 6069040000500 45 - #4 ; Tel ti 
a pr. c i. _. 66's super carded ............ 39 39 Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... 2 4 24 
Costa Rica, medium to good..... 200 0 200 0 48’s average carded .... ; 31 31 Belli 0 7% 0 7 
cacs 120}—Eng nglish ere 149 149 44’s prepare Wee 293 293 MES wecccccccccccesesssscces a 3 : . 
cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 Dressing Hides............+.++- Y 
POTATOES ES (per cwt.)— COAL ‘per ton) — MINERALS - ressing Hides 24 2 4 orkshir 
geeaflisD nnn ewe eee eters 50 50 379 37 9 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS per gal.) Totals (f 
GAR per paw) sila Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 33008 (OO Motor Spirit, » England & Wales 4 ” : "he panama 
et U.K (Cont. . ss. Diminentihtm..i(29 29), 7 a: '(?' te” 
pea Lonpox— IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 3% 33 1 (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 17 
ke - : cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 O 128 0 ex road tank waggons...... 1 7 
at cwt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough Ped ail in bulk, England and 
cansuaption 311 31 ars, Middlesbrough............ 312 6 312 6 
Ezeererse shane Steel, rails, heavy +. ---s.0+- 90 6 290 6 ales— 10} 
West India Crystallised ......... Se me Tinplates (home i.c. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 "Furnace seteseeeeeeeeeeees it od 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— ee Re 42/0/0 — 42/0/0 
aial ane 0 10 0 10 Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0  62/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American....... 45/0/0  45/0/0 
cathe © med and unstemmedy 9 j9 30 Tin—Standard cash ............ 2150/0) ef RUBBER (per lb.)— . ; 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 1 0 1 6 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash ... 25/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 1 6 1 6 
SRE cocinssksnan sabes % 6 3 3 Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot........ 25/15/0 25/15/0 205/0/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... 110/0/0 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 /0; 
TEXTILES i i 190/0/0 190/0/0 sal 3/10/0 
eorron per Ib. = d. d. —— oe sige : seeeeee uae one TALLOW (per ton) London Town 43/10/0 4 ‘ 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 7-80 7-80 ony, English, 99% ........ VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net nin QiRAINS 
MIMI, oisccascsansss 10-55 10-55 Wolfram, Empire per unit 2/15/0 = 2/15/0 d, raw..... - scaaenes él 50/0/0  50/0/0 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams... ...... 18-09 18-09 einai 5/0/0 —-5/0/0 ins vanvenntesex 60/0/0 60/010 - 
» 42's Cop ne eee euibue 17-80 17-80 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. 68/10/0 6a/io/0 Cotton-seed, crude ...........5: 52/2/6 39/010 Maise, 
’s Twist tian) . 26-50 26-50 icksilver.........per 76 Ib.d ©8/10/9 68/10/0 | Coconut, crude............-+0++ 49/0/0 ats, ( 
Cloth, per 100 yards" cc a | CR ee----- per 76 thf ESisi gsyisjo |  Gopomut crude: --sservsr022: 4/5/0 42/510 | Rye’c 
31 in. Printer, 64 x 64, sd. _s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, indian, ex-mill 11/2/6 11/2/6 Barley 
36's & 42’s............ 3511 3511 GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— : 
Cambric Shirting, - &. in. SILVER (per ounce)— SINE oc aise easnees 33/10/0 Nom. 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24’ OVD GRP SR Be WMI or soo ccs secocecesscescs 113 11% REED sco sn asucaceeanene 34/0/0 = Nom. 


(5) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 
20. (f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works 


. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (November 10, 1943, to November 24, 1943) 
















































































































. Nov. a 
» 5, | 
43 | 1943 ss en iNet Av ailable, Appropriation Preceding Year 
444) 444 Cruuaane ear otal |Deprecia- t _ for meeting eneenepecismmnecemnatiaee testes eNO j 
136| 1% _ | ee ee | ee Pt Ord. | Rate | To Free - Total Net | Ord 
404) 1,389 a — Div. Div. ate | Reserves | _ Carry Profit Profit | Div. 
748] 6,848 Forward : pa 
583| 583 
68 72 titi £ £ £ £ £ £ ; % £ £ £ £ % 
rew Cc 
Atkinson’s Brewery ............... Sept. 30 | 113,573 a 41,208 | 203,586 |) 11,950 24,000 } 10 + 5,258 |} 110,305 59,065 | 10 
Bass, Ratcliff & esto" Sept. 30 | 1,686,376 oe 522,980 | 1,356,455 || 68,000} 447,128 | 20+ Ss + 7,852 |} 1,560,942 | 525,820 | 20+ 
_ Bristol Brewery (Georges & Co.)..... Sept. 30 | 565,831 a 219,401 | 375,544 || 21,958] 163,056] 18+] 42,000 | — 7,613 || 590,465 | 218,554 m 
821) 7,906 ff Bristol United Breweries ........... Sept. 30 | 170,819 Gs 105,792 | 154,006 |} 13,800 61,662 | 15 30,000 | + 330] 167,571} 104,159} 1 
ve | one Massey’s Burnle ey E Brewery ......... Sept. 30 | 102,087 oe 45,396 74,836 || 18,000 24,750 | 5} oe + 2,646 95,662 40,895 | 5 
599} 640 Mi Mitchells & Butlers................ Sept. 30 | 1,853,708 ae 397,731 | 969,687 || 30,000} 339,409 |7 & 21]... + 28,322 || 1,564,562 | 372,406 | 7 & 22 
oon 91 = Moors’ and Robson's Breweries .... . Sept. 30 | 176,774 ee 52,943 | 103,699 4,452 39,787 | 25 10,000 | — 1,296 187,394 57,099 = 
o ) WE Stroud Brewery................... Sept. 30 | 256,777 | 11,792 72,312 89,055 4,690 42,936 | 173} 25,000} — 314 || 267,659 67,857 i 
=o ee = peaebaaaasase sere Sept. 30 13,143 ai 11,643 31,856 2,500 9,000 ; 223 w«- bt 12,996 11,496 | 223 
a ron an tee | 
Braby (Frederick) & Co. ........... Sept. 30 | 326,950] 30,673 31,105 93,459 6,756 23,469 | 10 Le + |. 880 |} 309,631 | 31,054 | 10 
Instone (S.) & Co.......00..00ee eee June 30 44,835 oo 11,281 | 139,560 sis es ee ss + 11,281 44,049 | 14,484] Nil 
Osborn (Samuel) & Co.............. July 31 55,916 ee 55,916 | 182,856 7,183 | 22,068 | 15 25,000 | + 1,665 54,630 54,630 15 
Sneyd Collieries.......... 000000006 June 30]. 80,070 a 33,833 | 137,973 3,825 26,250 | 17} + 3,758 92,104 29,321 | 17% 
Spencer (Walter) & Co. e Bosce Sept. 30 59,153 7,526 13,538 35,673 on 6,250 | 123 5,000 | + 2,288 55,350 17,936 | 12} 
7 jectr is n ‘ower . 
ct. | Oct Perak = H yew gel Power | July 31 2,728 aa Dr. 38,821 | Dr. 1,156 ; eas — 38,821 167,761 | Dr. 4,445 | Nil 
D nancia 
v4 ah Anglo-Scottish Thee t Corpn.. | Sept.30| 74,742 | 27,421 | 18,270] 54,175 os 18,270 | 12 i 35,660 | 12,746 | 9 
78| 77 jy Cambuhy COffee and Cotton ........ Dec. 31 81,404 a 35,145 38,822 nes 31,500 | 15 ie + 3,645 25,170 9,140 | 123 
275} 36,111 International Financial Society ..... Sept.30} 32,657 a 6,580 6,580 6,000 bes aes 580 aes 32,799 6,455 = 
468) 45; fy Lennards Real Property ........... Dec. 31{ 36,822]  :.. 11,350 12,002 7,500 3,375 | 43 wo At 4S 17,937 8,712 | } a 
15! q7 London & Colonial Investment... .. Sept.30; 13,765 ae 12,668 28,670 3,782 4,973 | 5 3,000} + 913 13,064 11,944 
i 1 New Zealand & Australian LandCo... | Mar. 31| 309,334 oe 60,395 75,309 || 25,000 25,000} 2 10000 | + 395 || 243,078 | 70,106] 1} 
4591 2,080 Otheme’ Properties ER co Mar. 31} 155,806 be 79,656 82,060 |} 18,000 60,900 | 12 e + 756 |) 155,823 79,665 12 
SS icles bis. ccs'aceres:c June 30 17,835 as 8,501 9,902 3,601 3,368 | 4 1,500} + 32 16,893 10,840 | 3 
West London Property Corporation.. | Mar. 31 | 234,379 Bs 1,171 12,184 . = es ses + 1,171 197,055 445) Nil 
770 30,922 H patace and Derby Caction ee 574 || 10,509 57 | Nil 
714] 5,967 fg Palace and Derby Bs ce cosine Oct. 31 15,749 1,250 6,574 9,691 6,000 ts es . + aes | cual ban 
974| 11055 Hotel So Avintigg a Sept. 30 99,251 rit 99,257 | 130,503 || 68,000 23,000 | 460 a + 8,257 98, i 
Rover Company ........ on July 31 | 123,748 |... 102,951 | 168,770 sd 55,676 | 173 | 46,600| + 675 || 112,425 | 91,782 | 174 
Westland —-...-. PA Scans June 30 43,523 i 38,414 58,521 4 16,000 4+ | 20,000} + 2,814 44,827 39,134 44 
ul 
Buntar Rubber Estates ............ June 30 223 ad Dr. 647 | Dr. 4,560 ay — 647 1,246 | Dr. 2,500 | Nil 
Chimpul Rubber Estates ........... June 30 2,523 oe 4,273 4,125 ie + 4,273 9,594 2,084 | Nil 
aoe M Durian Sebatang Rubber........... Mar. 31 234 eh Dr. 234 3,485 i — 234 1,470 62} Nil 
Gordon (Malaya) Rubber........... Dec. 31 611 a Dr. 4,848 6,280 S5 sie —. 4,848 42,813 5,450 | Nil 
Kepitigalla Rubber................ Mar. 31 24,574 a 8,632 | 11,099 ¥ 809 6} oe + 923 24,118 8,653 | € 
Serom Rubber...........-........ Sept. 30 320 Be Dr. 3,730 2,311 ... |Dr.5,394 | + 1,664 6,219 | Dr. 4,008 | Nil 
Tanah — oe $ SS eile sas9 4.675 Dec. 31 261 ‘..  |Dr. 14,088 | Dr. 8,063 Dr. 9,200 | — 4,888 || 235,049 4,913 | Nil 
tores ° | A 
British Gunman NIN v.6.cn secesece June 30 37,929 sas 10,461 23,590 33; aoe Br ace. — 1,855 || 48,970 |Dr. 23,162 5 
Lloyds Retailers spacstttesseeeees June 30 | Dr. 4,623 496 | Dr. 6,803 | Dr. 2,372 ve | ae | — 6,803 5,515 | Dr. 1,609 | Nil 
ae 
, Bowlana Tea Estates .............. Mar. 31 6,777 Ses Dr. 111 | 1ll ae. aa } oan 14,136 | 543 23 
6, Nov. 23, 9 Ceylon and Indian Planters......... June 30 16,265 1,513 9,581 12,680 1,500 5,280 8 400 | + 2,401 29,236 | 10,627 8 
1943 Empire of India and Ceylon Tea.... | Dec. 31 | 187,154 ee 35,277 46,893 || 10,950 23,688 | 6 ods + ‘639 || 112,612 35,101 | 6 
Rangalla Consolidated ............. Dec. 31 27,774 1,000 8,732 9,317 7,140 | 10 1,000 | — 8 19,711 6,855 | 10 
condon area fy “oni Tea Estates - ihe ena Dec. 31 17,171 Pie 1,583 3,638 1,487 | 5 oa 96 14,387 2,342 | 5 
. ay Kirklees Limited.................. June 30 | 122,920} 15,000 10,086 21,768 11,562 | 8 a — 1,476 |) 146,673 23,790 | 8 
gs Gf Notth British Rayon Ms ny. June 30 55,666 | 21,824 10,326 49,597 2,250 7,219 | 7% | 25,000 | — 24,143 54,130 14,516 | Nil 
. Bilton (Percy) Investment Trust . June 30 23,175 ss 5,364 7,481 3,025 900 3 1,500 | — 61 20,320 3,861 2 
10 ~—- 6 0/0/0 British & Cont. Plantations Trust . Sept. 30 2,670 ees 518 1, "857 ing we + 518 3,120 | Dr. 98} Nil 
/0  65/0/0 M Investors’ Mortgage Security ....... Sept. 30} 199,428 zee 72,247 99,037 || 28,359 35,922 | 93 | 10,000} — 2,034 || 198,183 | 68,303; 9 
d. s é Second Industrial Trust waeaeeeeees Sept. 30 41,455 a 24,709 65,512 9,825 11,969 | 54 be + 2,915 39,766 | 23,049 | 5h 
1 er Companies : 
ot 9/16/0 {§ Acme Tea Chest Co................ Aug. 31 57,058 2,500 18,331 39,120 6,400 9,500 } 10 ee ++2,431 88,925 13,350 nit 
JO 10/14/0 (§ Agar Cross & Co....... 00000000000. June 30 | 180,334 wr. 55,807 30,484 a — 55,807 |; 128,281 91,385 | Nil- 
70 18/15/0 f Allen & cid ncencinctinee June 30 | 266,860 a 46,707 85,500 || 31,500 15,060 | 15 a + 147 || 214,292 49,042 | 15 
70 11/0/0 ™ Birrell Limited...................- July 17 31,999 ie 467 29,258 || 14,000 as as — 13,533 32,345 14,727 | Nil 
/6  5/7/6 fj Bucknall (Henry) & Sons........... May 31] - 62,954 4,470 19,668 21,626 || 18,000 ts a + 1,668 51,724 25,176 | Nil 
Bursledon Brick Co................ June 30 3,160 500 | .Dr. 105 3,600 850 ee — 955 1,448 "773 | Nil 
— Castle Brothers Furniture) ee Aug. 4 20,346 ee 6,463 9,372 1,375 4,125 | “73 an + 963 26,853 6,632 6 
. larke (W. G.) & cednndsness Aug. 31 44,871 a 39,371 55,626 || 18,750 16,000] 4 5,000 | — 379 41,153 39,296 
 +¢ i, Electra a en Cay at | Seee| | pee] EAS] fm) eee it] soools “Hey toa | ‘veer| ie 
T an earne Bros........... uly a l y + y , 
Electric and Musical Industries .... | June 30 (c)130, 607 a (c)127,500 375, 004 10, 350 116, 115 8 aue + 1,035 157,960 | 153,560 
8 0 8 [Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering 95,948 a 83,448 | 129,657 || 15,000 12,500 | 10 50,000 | + 5,948 97,695 85,194 | 10 
1 EN fe] S| ees) iar] Sak] ae] | eB) eee] ae 
6g 0 68 113,271 | 25,262 | 23,666 | 37,679 6, 5,660 12,500 | 25 as 4+ 4506 || 130:474| 24,197] 25 
- = was] S| Patt] BAS) anc) sss| e | [san |) ass] ana] 8 
2 i S| ie) Bel ae aes re] |) Gaels ST SS oe 
4 3 ” eee eee eee ’ ’ oe 
: 1 3 136,671 es 28,708 221, 1607 7,200 19,937 | “3 shh + 1s71 135,759 27,463 ae 
4 ie 9 at oe eee i 
1" 4 Th 19,374 oe 8,991 11,106 6,562 ee + 2,429 10,704 5,224 | Nil 
2 12 120,412 oe 32,003 39,645 || 13,750 15,000 | “6 + 3,253 64,899 48,454} 6 
10 1 10 86,976 is 60,800 | 172,758 || 13,000 43,500 | 143 + 4,300 ] 84,875 58,648 | 14} 
4 24 50,220 8,884 17,055 23,394 7,125 | 73 + .9,930 || 26,358 8916} 3 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. i. or 
10 1 ¥ November 12, 1943, to Nov. 26, 1943. . 4 73 9,444 273 2,896 1 624 1,963 |... 33\— 34 | 8,837 3,048 
of : Ub Glanuary 1, 1943, to Nowember 26, 1943 1,785 | 358,351 | 29,074 | 151,779 | 254,286 || 38,320 92,025 |... 17,485 | + 3,949 | 344,645 | 146,949 
my #21 7 2 : + Free of Income Tax. ee Nine months. 
10 0 10} 
| a 0 y 
0/0 — 42/0/0 
10/0 45/0/0 . 
6 16 
‘ojo 205/010 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
10/0 43/100 Mes. 6, Nov. 23, ; Nov. 16, Non 34, . as 0 a 
94 1943 1943 9 
90/0 —— (per bushel) Cents Cents * MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) — Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
vo 20) 0/0 eat, Chicago, a. bt teeeeees 7, ”. Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July........ 8-81 8-81 tials i . 
[26 $2128 | Maize, Chicago, Dec. --s-----. 10" ai Coffee, N.Y. cash— ee (ek 
ojo 49/00 Oats, Chicago, Dec.............. 7B} 783 ree a if . . 
(5/0 42/5) e, Chicago, Dec. ............. 1123 1173 antos, No. 4..........+.+- 8 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 
12/6 —-11/2/6 Bariey, Winnipeg, BR os vss os 64} 643 Cotton, —* Son ald, spat woes pages = 2 CO SI cssscee stanton ae in 3-74 3-744 
: IETALS ( Ib.) — ” m. mid., Crcecerecees . - ; 
Nom. per Ib.) ° ‘ : : ‘ ve ., No. 4, f.0.b. 
0/0 Nom. | Copper, Connecticut ............ 12-00 12-00 Cotton Oil, eRe + soon s0xas 29-05 — nar te ag . a ” avs om _ oe st 
F Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 52-00 52-00 Lard, Chicago, Jan. ............ 13-55 13-55 ’ 
eed Lead, N.Y., Da eeielsiackocvs aida 6 -50 6-50 _Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com- 
ivered works§ Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 Ue ae aaa ae 117 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 244-0 244-7 








+ Trading suspended. t Nominal. 


(Continued from page 728) 
INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchanges : London 
— FINANCIAL News.”’ INDICES 


Total | Security Indices 
Bargains y oneeenetemenene 
= 9 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
Int.t 


‘ 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 


(Oct. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 
lowest, 153-1 (Sept. 8). J , = u , 


New York 


STANDARD StTaTistics INDICES 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


Average | Transactions * 1943 Average | Transactions 
Closed Closed , RBs ss 111-1 682,000 
111-6 796,000 ‘ae ° 622,000 
1ll-1 314,000t cae c 828,000 


1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). + Two-hour session. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) = #£3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND = =» £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFPPILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

- THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Ageneles 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 

a factlities for financing every description of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on om. 
The Bank ‘also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8&8.W.1 
j Manohester Branoh: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
_ New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1943 
£67,128,395 


Established over 80 years 


VS NEW, ZEALAND 
Incorporated with limited a ; 


Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales: 

Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - ~- £81,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 


ECONOMIST 


November 27, 1943 © 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36—100) 


1943 
~~ Low 
Jan. | 


37 Industrials 
32 Rails 
40 Utilities.... 


* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
a 27, 1943 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 729. 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


£ 
1,525,579,556 1,501,529, 267 
1,384,647,216 1,336,788,471 


Nature of Borrowing* 


Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


1943. ... 1,498,222,163 2,668,427 638677 1,489,867,113 0,194,701 9,534,455 
1942.... 1,335,939,009 771,147 78,315  1,328,823,333 988,562 6,976,576 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to November 16, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


‘¥s Southern Cross 


s Vast new industries are being 
established in Australasia. Your 
entry to this developing market 
can be assisted by Australia’s 
oldest and largest Bank. Prepare 
now for the prosperous post- 
war days. 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Established 1817. Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 
‘ LONDON OFFICES 
29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.I. 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTH g 
AFRICA, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Members of The Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited, will be held at THE CHARTERED INSURANCE INSTI- 
TUTE, 20, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 2, on Thursday, the 2nd 
day = December, 1943, at 12 noon, for the purposes following 
namely :— 

To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet and the Reports of the Directors and Audi- 
tors thereon for the year ended 30th June, 1943; to confirm 
the dividends paid on the First and Second Preference 
Shares; to sanction the declaration of a dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares; to elect Directors and Auditors, to trans- 
act the other ordinary business of the Company, and as 
special business to confirm the Resolutions in 
General Meeting of New Consolidated Gold Fields, 
Limited, for granting a: pension to Mr Douglas Christopher- 
son, and to, his wife, Mrs. Alma G. Christopherson, aS 
stated in the Directors’ Report of that Company dated 
15th November, 1943. . 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to attend or vote 
at this meeting must deposit their Warrants with the Company 
at the Registered Office in London, 49, Moorgate, E.C. 2, not later 
than 27th November, 1948, together with a declaration on the 
form obtainable at that Office. 

Dated this 23rd day of November, 1943. 

By Order of the Board, 
R. CARR TAYLOR, Secretary. 


Registered Office: 49; Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 
Emergency. Office, Motcombe House, Motcombe, near Shaftes- 
bury, Dorset.  . 


nS SSP 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


though in short supply can still be purchased daily up and down 
the country. Should any difficulty arise write to the Publisher 
at 20, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, and he will guarantee to supply you. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist NEwspaPER, LTD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, November 27, 1943. 
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